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REVIEWS 





The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph the.:Sphardi. 
Translated from’ the Hebrew, by~ F.. Biallo- 
blotzky. Part I. Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Committee. | 


Tuts history of oe of the most stirring. periods 
in the annals of Emrope, written by a cotempo- 
prejudices, and possessing 
peculiar sources of informaticn, is “a curiosity 
of literature” equally rare and valuable. » Rabbi 
Joseph lived in the age of Henry VIIT., Charles 
V., and Francis I., when the papal glory, having 

assé¢d the zenith, began to sink ‘in the political 
un, and the Turkish power under Sultan 
Solyman the Great was touching the summit of 
its greatness. He was an eye-witness of the con- 
spiracy of Fiesco, an observer of the progress of 
Luther, and a personal acquaintance of Andrew 
Doria ; and he was interested, if not engaged, in 
the various revolutions, which convulsed south- 
ern Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Despised or persecuted by every fac- 
tion, hated equally by Christians and Mussul- 
mans, the Jews were compressed by common 
suffering into a compact and organized body, and 
acquired an influence which their oppressors 
little suspected. Their power was based on wealth 
and intelligence. A secret but constant inter- 
course was maintained between the scattered 
congregations of the nation, and communications 
passed from synagogue to synagogue, with a 
rapidity and security which the efforts of kings 
and statesmen: failed. to attain. It is easy to 
discover from this chronicle, where Jews were 
permitted to dwell, by the minute and circum- 
stantial information given respecting the history 
of these places ; while the accounts of the coun- 
tries from which they were banished are vague 
and inaccurate, being manifestly derived from 
hearsay. 

The first part of these Chronicles, reviewed in 
No. 374, was professedly a compilation, derived 
however, from a class of authorities unknown to 
most historians, the Jewish records; ‘I have 
gathered in Israel after the reapers,” says the 
Rabbi, “‘as my hand hath found it, here a little 
and there a little ;” and accordingly it dwelt 
wpa on the persecutions which the Jews 

ad suffered from the spirit of bigotry generated 
by the Crusades. The effect of this, as of all 
other persecutions, was to make the persecuted 
cling to their ancient creed with more desperate 
fidelity ; they studied more intensely the pro- 
phetic writings—with sorrowing hearts they ap- 
plied to their own situation every picture of 
misery and suffering; but at the same time with 
renewed hopes they looked forward to no dis- 
tant day, when the seed of Abraham should rule 
the world, and every nation of the earth receive 
its laws from the city of Zion. 

Joseph commences his chronicle with an ac- 
count of the discoveries of Vasco de Gama and 
Columbus: he derives his history of the latter 
from common report, but the number of Jews in 
Egypt and Persia enable him -to procure some 
Interesting particulars respecting the foundation 
of the Portuguese empire in India. It is well 
known, that the Venetians, foreseeing the ruinous 
consequences that would ensue to their com- 
merce, formed an alliance with the Sultan of 
Egypt to exclude the Portuguese from the East- 


the causes that led to the failure of this alliance ; 

Rabbi Joseph’s explanation is simple and natu- 

ral,—moreover it is singularly confirmed by the 

Arabian account of the Portuguese wars in In- 

dia, published about a year ago by the Oriental 

Translation Committee. 

“All that was done at Calicut was reported to 

the Great Turk, and he became zealous for his 
people and his gods. At his command, they brought 
workmen, who builded cruizing ships of war, and 

bore them away on camels to the sea ; for from this 
sea thé Turks ,go into the great Sea of Suf,+ which 
is that sea which compasses the world. And they put 
into their ships valiant men, all drawing the sword ; 
and one of their princes was over them as captain. 
With them was a Venetian, a wise and mighty man 
of valour. And the king commanded the pasha, the 
general of the army, saying, ‘ Fall not out by the 
way; and do all that the Venetian adviseth you; 
and according to his word, so shalt thou do.” Then 
the pasha replied, ‘ O lord, my king, I will do accord- 
ing to thy words.’ As they journeyed thence they 
came to a great city, the glory of all the surround- 
ing countries, whose king-was a greatly honoured. 
Arab, a confederate of all the uncircumcised at that 
time. And the pasha sent unto him, saying, ‘Come 
down to me, tarry, not for the king, because the 
Great Turk has sent me to thee to deliver thee this 
day from the hands of these uncireumcised.’. Then 
the king answered, ‘ Who is hethat maketh bold to 
say to me, “ Come down”? Let him come up to my 
house, for I am a king ;. yea, and the son of a king!” 
And the wrath of the pasha was kindled against him ; 
and he sent to the king with subtlety, and slew him, 
and plundered the country. But the Venetian re- 
buked him, and said, *‘ Why hast thou done thus, to 
make me stink before the inhabitants of the country ? 
for they will not again assist us, neither will they 
give us any provision, and we shall die of hunger.’ 
And as the Venetian spake, so it was: for the kings 
of those cities said, ‘ Is it not better to serve the un- 
circumcised, than to die by the hand of this cruel 
man 2’ So they hated him, and turned their backs 
to him, and not their faces, though at first they 
favoured him. And the Turks were forced to re- 
treat without success. And it came to pass, when 
they were in Egypt, that the Venetian told one of 
his friends what had befallen him; and that man 
told his words to the pasha, and he hated the Vene- 
tian in his heart. And the Venetian desired to re- 
turn to his master; but the pasha intreated him, 
and said, * No; thou shalt come with us.’ And they 
went their way. And it came to pass, when they 
were near Constantinople, that the janissaries strave 
among themselves and slew the Venetian; so that 
he died before he returned to his master. It was 
not known who had slain him ; and it grieved the 
Turk exceedingly.” 

We are also indebted to Rabbi Joseph for 
some new particulars respecting the siege of 
Rhodes, especially the fact of the overthrow of 
its gallant defenders, the knights of St. Jolm, 
having been accelerated by the treason of a Por- 
tuguese knight, indignant at being refused the 
oftice of Grand Master. ‘The wars of Francis I. 
in Italy are detailed with great minuteness; there 
is especially a very vivid account of the battle 
of Pavia, too long to be extracted, but we may 


Rome, by “ Bourbon’s black banditti.” 

“And they gave up the chief castle which he- 
longed to the pope ; and all the high places of the 
saints they gave up to be spoiled, and they brought 
out of them vessels of silver and vessels of gold, and 
graven images, and molten images in abundance. 
And the bones of the saints they threw into the mire 
of the streets. And they mocked the cardinals and 





make room for the brief account of the sack of | 


the priests, and put.on their clothes and walked in 
the streets of the town to blaspheme and to revile = 
for théir' way was an abomination in the eyes of 
these German’ Lutherans; and Rome became very 
OT. 

‘ “ And ‘also the Jews who were there, were given 
up to be spoiled, and of them also some fell in that 
slaughter; and their cry went up towards heaven.” 

In every part of the work the Rabbi expresses 
hostility to the papacy, and exults over:all cala- 
mities that befall the.city of Rome. The*great 
inundation of the Tiber, (a... 1530,) he regards 
as an especial interference of Providence to re- 
venge' the persecutions of the Jews :— 

“Tell it to your children, and let: your children 
tell it to their children, and their children to another 
géneration; for what the great pestilence left, the 
sword of Bourbon devoured ; and what the sword of 
Bourbon, left, the famine devoured ; and what was 
left of the famine, the proud waters devoured: the 
Lord is just, and Rome became very poor in those 


‘days. And it was told me that there died not one 


of the children of Israel, the mercy of the Lord being 
upon them, except one old woman’; may her rest 
be glorious! «It was the finger of God.” 

‘Most of the historians have passed slightly 
over the revenge which the knights of St. John 
took for their expulsion from Rhodes, by attack- 
ing every exposed city on the Turkish coasts. 
The surprise of Modon and the massacre of its 
inhabitants, are a fearful instance of ‘this retri- 
bution, and nétwithstanding its length, we must 
extract Rabbi Joseph’s narrative of incidents, 
which most of our historians have only casually 
noticed :— 

“In that year came a Turk, a man of Belial, 
and spake to the heart of the grand-master of 
Rhodes, and to his brother, saying, ‘ Arise, let us 
go unto Modon, and let us make a breach for us 
therein, for the land is very good. And ye are quiet ; 
be not idle.to go,and I will give the tower into your 
hand ; and as ye come, ye will come to'a quiet and 
secure people, and these, God has given unto you; 
why do ye tarry.’ And it came to pass, one day, 
that they hearkened tinto the voice of that man, 
and sent thither a ship bearing wine; and in the 
lowest part of the ship about eighty men. And the 
ship came securely into the haven of Modon, and 
six galleys which they had came after her, no man 
knew of their coming. And there went upon the 
first vessel some of the Turks, of the watchers of the 
city, and they, asked at random, for they prophesied 
and then ceased,‘ Are there here any Nazarene 
dogs?’ And they said,‘ No; we are true men; the 
ship bears wine, as much as she can carry; behold, 
and see.’ And they gave them to eat and to drink, 
as much as their soul desired, until their hearts were 
merry with wine; and they became drunken with 
them at that time. The wine was yet in their 
throat; and the man who spake to them, slew the 
post-captain of the Turks, who was on the citadel. 
And he gave the signal, and the men who were in 
the ship went out swifter than the leopards, and 
stronger than the lions. And they slew the watchers 
of the gate with the edge of the sword, and they came 
into the city of Modon upon that quiet and secure 
people, according as he had told them, And they 
slew all whom they met in the markets and in the 
streets with the edge of the sword ; and their wives 
and their children, and all their property they plun- 
dered, and there was none to deliver from their 
hinds, for they were terrified before them. And 
when the thick smoke ascended from the houses 
which they burned with fire, the galleys came, even 
those which were at a distance of ten miles, as an 
eagle flieth. And they came against the city with 
two hundred men, and filled also their hands with 








em seas, Various accounts have been given of 


t The sea of weeds, usually the Red Sea, 


their swords devouring flesh, and their arrows were 
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drunken with blood ; and they stretched their hand 
unto the spoil. And many of the inhabitants of the 
city fled at their voices, and were put to flight by 
the sword, and stayed not; for they knew not whence 
this great evil came unto them. And many gathered 
themselves into the palace which was in the midst 
of the city, whose doors were of brass; and they 
fortified themselves there, and their lives were unto 
them a spoil. And it came to pass, at eventide, that 
two thousand Turks riding on horses gathered them- 
selves, and came also into the city with anger, and 
with wrath, and with a great noise; and the earth 
was rent at their voice. And the uncircumcised 
fled before them, and they gathered themselves unto 
the ships with the spoil and the plunder ; there were 
not missed of them more than twenty-five men. And 
the captives, whom the ships could not carry, they 
slew with the edge of the sword. And they returned 
unto Malt: ch the emperor gave them to dwell 
in, after their expulsion from Rhodes, to abide there. 
And the wrath of Solyman was greatly kindled 
against them, and against those who joined them, 
And of the children of Israel, there was not taken 
even one, for when they heard their voice they fled 
unto the mountain ; and their lives were unto them 
a prey. Only their riches and all their property the 
men of Moden plundered, for they were oppressors 
tunto them.” 












While Christendom was agitated by the reli- 
gious disputes growing out of the Reformation, 
and the enthusiasm generated by controversy 
was in too many instances ripening into fanati- 
cism, it would be singular if a people so sus- 
ceptible as the Jews had remained wholly quies- 
cent. We have already said, that they believed 
the day of their final restoration near at hand ; 
they were consequently made the dupes of false 
prophets and pretended Messiahs. The first of 
these was David, whose history is briefly told: 

“A Jew-man, whose name was David, came from 
a distant country of India unto the court of the king 
of Portugal in those days, and said unto him, *I am 
a Hebrew, and [ fear the Lord, the God of heaven ; 
and my brother, the king of the Jews sent me unto 
thee, O king, for help; and now, be a helper unto 
us, and we will go to war against the Turk Soly- 
man, and will take the Holy Land from his hand.’ 
And the king said unto him, ‘ Be thy coming with 
peace ; and now go, I will send thee unto the high 
sriest ; and whatsoever he shall say, I will do.” And 
he went out from him, and abode in Lisbon several 
days. And the forced Christians believed his words. 
And each said unto his neighbour, * He is our de- 
liverer, for God hath sent him ;’ and they gathered 
themselves unto him, and honoured him much. And 
the man departed thence, and passed through Spain ; 
and in all the places through which he passed, many 
flowed unto him of those who were scattered there ; 
and he was unto them a stumbling-block. And he 
passed over to France and went unto Avignon. And 
he departed hence, and came to Italy ; and he made 
banners of cunning work, and wrote upon them the 
names of the Lloly ; and many believed him in those 
days. And also unto Bologna, Ferrara, and Mantua, 
came that man; and he said that he would, with 
the consent of the kings of the uncircumcised, lead 
all the Jews who were found in the midst of them, 
unto his place and into his land. And he spake also 
unto the pope: and the children of Isracl feared 
much. And it came to pass, when they spake unto 
him, saying, * And what shall we do unto our wives 
this day, if we shall all go unto the battle, and shat 
unto their children which they have borne?’ That 
he teplied, * Surely there are many women in our 
country, like unto these women: fear not, for there 
is no restraint with the Lord to save. And he in- 
vented a writing of his own heart, saying, ‘ My 
brother, the king, hath sent it unto me written and 
sealed with the king’s ring ;> and it came to pass, 
one day, that his secret was discovered, and they be- 
lieved him no more; for he decreed deerces of 
nothingness.” 





Solomon Molcho, the son of renegade Jews, 
was induced by this impostor to return to the 
religion of his fathers, and as he was a youth of 
extraordinary talents, he soon acquired a com- 
manding iniluence over the minds of his country- 








men. Rabbi Joseph himself was duped by his | 

pretensions, and avers, that ‘the spirit of the 

Lord spake in him.” He addressed a mystic 

circular to the heads of the different synagogues. 

This extraordinary document has been preserved 

by the Rabbi, but its allusions to the Cabala 

and Jewish superstitions would require such 

a lengthened commentary, that we must reluc- 

tantly pass it by. Solomon at length tried to 

convert the Emperor Charles V., and was thrown 
into prison; the history of his martyrdom is af- 
fecting :-— 

“And the heart of the emperor was hardened, 
and he hearkened not unto him for anguish of spirit. 
And he commanded, and they put him in prison, 
and his friend Prince David, and his men; and they 
remained there several days. 

“ Now when the emperor saw, after the Turk re- 
turned from him, that there was respite, he removed 
from that place. And he returned unto Italy, and 
brought them bound in waggons unto Mantua, and 
set a watch over them. Then the emperor spake to 
the wise men, for so was the imperial manner, and 
they found him guilty of death; and they said, 
* Bring him forth, and let him be burned.’ And it 
came to pass, one day, that they put a bridle on his 
jaw-bones. ¢ And they brought him out, and all the 
city was moved about him, and the fire burned be- 
fore him. And one of the nobles of the emperor 
said, ‘Take the bridle from between his tecth, for I 
have a message unto him from the king ;’ and they 
did so. And he said unto him, ‘ The emperor hath 
sent me unto thee, saying, ‘ If thou turn from thy 
way, shalt thou not be accepted and live? And he 
will maintain thee, and thou shalt be before him; 
and if not—evil is determined against thee.’ And 
he stood not up nor moved before him. And he 
answered like a saint, like an angel of God, and said, 
* Becatise [ walked in that religion, my heart is bitter 
and grieved ; and ‘now what is good in your sight 
do; and my soul shall return unto her father’s house, 
as in her youth, for then it will be better with her 
than now.’ And they were full of indignation against 
him, and cast him upon the wood which was upon 
the fire, and they brought him as a burnt-offering 
unto the Lord wholly burned. And the Lord smelled 
the sweet savour, and took to him his spotless soul, 
and she is with him as one brought up with him, 
rejoicing always before him.” 

But his death did not dissipate the delusion of 
his followers :— 

* And many in Italy believed, at that time, that 
Rabbi Solomen Molcho had been delivered by his 
wisdom from the hand of those who sought after his 
soul to destroy it, and that the fire had no power 
over him. And there were some witnessed, and 
sware before the assembly and congregation, that he 
stood in his house eight days after the burning, and 
that he went his way thence, and they saw him 
no more ; the Almighty God alone knoweth. And 
would to God I could write in a book with certainty 
and sincerity, whether his words were true or not.” 

Not having yet received the concluding 
sheets of this volume, we must defer our estimate 
of the historical value of Rabbi Joseph’s Chro- 
nicle, and the examination of his explanation of 
the mysterious conspiracy of Fiesco, until the 
work is completed. 

The Book of Christmas. By Thomas K. Her- 
vey. With illustrations by R. Seymour. 
Spooner. 

Wasuincton Irvine, in his ‘Sketch Book,’ 

touched pleasantly upon the revelries of Christmas, 

and that ingenious gleaner, Hone, threw some 
light upon the carol-customs and festive mum- 
meries of this inspiring season. It was reserved, 
however, for the author-compiler of this very 
agreeable volume, to give “a full, true, and 
particular account of the birth, parentage and 
education, life, death, and behaviour” of that 
mad-wag mailefactor, Old Christmas. A sort of 
anecdotical, historical book, confessedly under 
the arrangement of Mr. 'T. K. Hervey, a poet 








of acknowledged fancy and feeling, and aided 
by the suggestions and assistance of Mr. Crofton 
Croker, can hardly come better recommended 
to the reading public. The work in itself, full 
of wise saws and ancient instances, is not only 
of peculiar interest at this time, but, as forming 
part of a promised series illustrative of the cus- 
toms of other seasons, we partake of a patti- 
cular anxiety in its welfare; because, if the 
public will not, by a sensible patronage, encou- 
rage men of genius in the completion of beau- 
tiful and useful speculations, it must cease to be 
an accusation against the imaginative and the 
gifted, that their projections are so often but 
visions—that their schemes so seldom ripen into 
realities—that the tree of genius bears more 
buds than blossoms—and, that even the blossoms 
so rarely reach the maturity of fruit! 

Mr. Hervey thus writes in his preface :— 

“The general title of the * Holiday Book,’ under 
which this ‘ Book of Christmas’ stands, describes a 
projected extension of the original plan. Should 
this volume find a favourable reception with the 
public, it is intended to give asimilar explanation 
of the beautiful customs and traditions that spread 
over the other parts of the English year. The pre- 
sent work is entire in itself,—as each succeeding vo- 
lume will be—having no dependence on each other ; 
and linked only, for those who desire it, by the gene- 
ral title under which it is proposed to give a complete 
view of the ‘ Festivals of England.’ 

“Tf, then, our readers shall be amused or in- 
structed by our gossip, at the winter fire, we hope 
to meet them in the fields, and upon the hills— 
amongst the flowers of spring and the fruits of au- 
tumn; to dance with them beneath the May-pole, 
and join them in the merry revels of the harvest- 
home.” 

The Book is divided into two parts. The first 
portion treats of ‘ Christmas Season,’ ‘ Feel- 
ings of the Season,’ and ‘ Signs of the Season.’ 
The other part is full of ‘The Christmas Day,’ 
St. Thomas’s Day, Sports of the Season, Christ- 
mas Eve, Christmas Day, St. Stephen’s Day, 
The Eve and the Day of New Year, Twelfth Day 
and Night, and Saint Distaff’s Day. All the 
fun, all the feeling, all the poetry, mantling 
around these blessed days and eves, are plunged 
into this book as into a wassail bowl; and the 
effect of the varied perfumed mixture is as ex- 
hilarating and intoxicating as though we had 
drunk from the hollow half of the “ great globe 
itself” this real rare potation of spiced ale 
with apples floating a-top! ‘That Christmas and 
his *‘ Cheerful Family” are lessening away from 
our eyes, we are all but too painfully conscious 
—the author well says :— 

“In that long space of time, besides the uncer- 
tainty of what may happen to ourselves, there is but 
too much reason to fear, that, unless a change for 
the better should take place, some one or more of 
the neglected children may be dead. We could not 
but have apprehensions that the group might never 
return to us entire. Death has already made much 
havoc amongst them, since the days of Ben Jonson. 
Alas, for Baby cocke! and woe is me for Post-and- 
paire! And, although Carol, and Minced-pie, and 
New-year’s Gift, and Wassail, and Twelfth-cake 
and some others of the children, appear still to be, 
in the enjoyment of a tolerably vigorous health, yet 


-we are not a little anxious about Snap-dragon, and 


our mind is far from being easy on the subject of 
Hot-cockles. It is but too obvious that, one by ene, 
this once numerous and pleasant family are falling 
away: and, as the old man will assuredly not sur- 
vive his children, we may yet, in our day, have to 


ss . . . 1 
join in the heavy lamentation of the lady, at tue 


sad result of the above *Hue and Cry..— But is 
old, old, good old Christmas gone ?—nothing but 
the hair of his good, grave old head and beard left.’” 

Let us not, therefore, suffer our old friend to 
decay, if we can preserve him by any confection 
of rare spicery, or rich compound, or neat oe 
The very remains of an Old Hero, as we know 





pe ¢To prevent his speaking to the people. 





by a Trafalgar sort of experience, can only be 
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brought soundly over the rolling waves of time 
in something above proof; ‘full proof of love, 
'tis full proof spirit too !” 

We cannot follow our author through all his 
pleasant mazes of antique customs ; and indeed 
the very beauties of the book, dependent as they 
are on their well-ordered arrangement, are averse 
from extract. You might as well give two or 
three notes from ‘Il Nume Benefico,’ or from 
t Where the Bee sucks,’ as specimens of the har- 
mony or melody of those charming pieces, as 
select from these running pages a few sample 
sentences or paragraphs. 

Of the mince-pie, however, let us “ hear him 
speak, and say us nought” :— 

“ But, however lightly we may allude to the other 
articles which enter into the charge of the commis- 
sariat department, and have no distinctive character, 
at this particular season, beyond their unimaginable 
abundance,—we are, by no means, at liberty, with- 
out a more special notice, to pass over the mystery 
of Mince-piz! We speak not here of the merits of 
that marvellous compound ; because a dish which 
has maintained, without impeachment, since long 
before the days of honest old Tusser, (who calls 
these marvels shred-pies,) the same supreme cha- 
racter which it holds amongst the men of these latter 
days, may very well dispense with our commenda- 
tion; and every school-boy knows, from his own 
repeated experience, the utter inadequacy of lan- 
guage to convey any notion of the ineffable flavour 
of this unapproachable viand. The poverty of speech 
is never so conspicuous, as when even its richest 
forms are used for the purpose of describing that 
which is utterly beyond its resources; and we have 
witnessed most lamentable, although, ludicrous 
failures, on the part of, eloquent, but imprudent 
men, in their ambitious attempts to give expression 
to their sensations, under the immediate influence 
of this unutterable combination. It is, therefore, to 
other properties than those which make their appeal 
to the palate, that we must confine ourselves, in our 
mention of mince-pie. 

“The origin of this famous dish, like that of the 
heroic in all kinds and classes, is involved in fable. 
By some it has been supposed, from the oriental 
ingredients which enter into its composition, to have 
a reference (as probably had also the plum-porridge 
of those days,) to the offerings made by the wise 
men of the East; and it was anciently the custom 
to make these pies of an oblong form, thereby repre- 
senting the manger in which, on that occasion, those 
sages found the infant Jesus. Against this practice, 
(which was of the same character with that of the 
little image called the Yule Dough, or Yule Cake, 
formerly presented by bakers to their customers, at 
the anniversary of the Nativity,) the puritans made 
a vehement outcry, as idolatrous ;—and certainly 
it appears to us somewhat more objectionable than 
many of those which they denounced, in the same 
category. Of course, it was supported by the Catho- 
lics with a zeal, the larger part of which (as in most 
cases of controversy where the passions are engaged,) 
was derived from the opposition of their adversaries ; 
—and the latter having pronounced the mince-pie to 
bean abomination, the eating thereof wasimmediately 
established as a test of orthodoxy by the former. 
Sandys mentions that, even when distressed for a 
comfortable meal, they would refuse to partake of 
this very tempting dish, when set before them,— 
and mentions John Bunyan, when in confinement, 
as an example. He recommends that, under such 
extreme circumstances, they should be eaten with a 
Protest, as might be done by a lawyer, in a similar 
case,” 

Passing over the children chaising home from 
school, all horn and holiday ; passing over ‘ The 


Visions of the Misletoe’; passing the Waits, the | 


Carols, the Wassail Bowl, the Omens, the Mid- 
night Mass; passing the common city struggles 
of ‘ St. Thomas’s Cocks,’ as our civic candidates, 
with their full craws, are termed,—come we to 
the Boxing Day :— 

“ Boxing-day, however, is still a great day, in 
London. Upon this anniversary, every street re- 
sounds with the clang of hall-door knockers, Rap 
follows rap, in rapid succession, * * * 








“There is an amusing account, given by a writer 
of the querulous class, of a boxing-day, in London, 
a century ago. ‘By the time I was up,’ says he, 
‘my servants could do nothing but run to the door. 
Inquiring the meaning, I was answered, the people 
were come for their Christmas-box: this was logic 
to me; but I found at last that, because I had laid 
out a great deal of ready-money with my brewer, 
baker, and other tradesmen, they kindly thought it 
my duty to present their servants with some money, 
for the favour of having their goods. This provoked 
me a little: but being told it was the ‘ custom,’ I 
complied. These were followed by the watch, 
headles, dustman, and an innumerable tribe; but 
what vexed me the most was the clerk, who has 
an extraordinary place, and makes as good an ap- 
pearance as most tradesmen in the parish; to see 
him come a-boxing, alias, a-begging, I thought was 
intolerable; however I found it was * the custom’ 
too, so I gave him half-a-crown: as I was likewise 
obliged to do to the bellman, for breaking my rest 
for many nights together.” 

We have talked of passing over the ‘ Carols,’ 
but who that hath a memory, and in that me- 
mory a love of the music and the poetry of 
childhood, can fall upon these lines and pass 
them by, without humming them over :— 

I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 
oa . - = 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 
And all the angels in Heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 
And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas-day, on Christmas-day, 
And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas-day in the morning. 

The serving up of the boar’s head, a baronial 
custom, is well described :— 

“The boar’s head soused, then, was carried into 
the great hall, with much state; preceded by the 
Master of the Revels, and followed by choristers 
and minstrels, singing and playing compositions in 
its honour. Dugdale relates that, at the Inner 
Temple, for the first course of the Christmas dinner, 
was ‘served in, a fair and large bore’s head, upon a 
silver platter, with minstrelsye. And here we would 
observe,—what we do not think has been before re- 
marked,—that the boar’s-head carols appear to have 
systematically consisted of three verses. A manu- 
script, indeed, which we once met with, stated that 
the ‘caroll, upon the bringynge in of the bore’s head, 
was sung to the glorie of the blessed Trinytie ;’ and 
the three subsequent illustrative specimens,—in 
which the peculiarity mentioned may be observed,— 
tend to confirm this notion. At St. John’s, Oxford, 
in 1607, before the bearer of the boar’s head,—who 
was selected for his height and lustiness, and wore 
a green silk scarf, with an empty sword-scabbard 
dangling at his side,—went a runner, dressed in a 
horseman’s coat, having a boar’s spear in his hand, 
—a huntsman in green, carrying the naked and 
bloody sword belonging to the head-bearer’s scab- 
bard,—and ‘ two pages in tafatye sarcenet,’ each with 
a ‘mess of mustard.’ ” 

But we must have done, or our readers will 
wish our own head were showing itself silently 
bleached in the hostess’s window in Eastcheap, 
with the usual garnishing so befitting the soured 
maw of a critic—a lemon stuck in our mouth. 

We commend the book to our readers as a 
good book, and we shall love the promised bro- 
ther volumes, come they when they may, if only, 
as Falstaff says, “their legs be both of a big- 
ness, and they play quoits as well!” 

We must not, however, hastily pass over the 
illustrations}, which are “ singular good.” They 
are spirited etchings from designs, and perhaps 
graven, by Mr. Seymour, and are quite worthy 








+ They can scarcely be called illustrations of the book, 
although they are of the subjects treated of by the author; 


| for the text repeatedly describes and praises the etchings. 


| What a fitness of all things. 


of the | letter-press company they keep. The 
‘ Christmas Pudding’ will be boiled to a bubble. 
The cook's face 


| assumes the round, featureless importance of the 





great plummed mystery in the bag, as though 
it were native here and to the pudding born!” 
and the very cat at the copper side is dump- 
ling up its back in full harmony with the 
“yound and round and round about” spirits of 
the scene: the steam ascends in transparent 
globules, like aerial spectres of puddings: the 
pot and kettle on the fire look dark and rich 
essential plum bodies; and the face of the 
Dutch clock, like the face of a Dutch cheese, 
catches the trick of the baptist-pudding, and 
mocks “the round and top of sovereignty.” 
Then there is the ‘Story Teller,’an which the 
grandam from her antique chair, in the old- 
fashioned room, is ageing out ‘ Bloody Jack,’ 
or ‘Barbara Allen,’ or making little hearts break 
with telling how 
These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and down ; 


But never more coulda see the man 
Returning from the town ! 


The group is capital! ‘The prosing old crone 
—the elder boy, intent, but fearless, being close 
to the fire, and having the historian between 
him and the darkness of the roon—the taller 
girl lost in the labyrinths of the story—the 
girlette looking round at shadows—the penul- 
timate child interested, but too young “ to know 
the taste of fear,”—and the “ last child of all,” 
sweetly leaning asleep against its caressing 
grandam’s knee. The warmth of the fire before 
the screen, the gloom behind, heightened by the 
Ravenswood sort of pictures, and tne ancient 
lattice, with the dim full moon seen through it, 
are perfect. In another, and a gayer spirit, is 
the ‘ Bringing home Christmas.’ It comes not 
tottering on crutches, the olden image of a 
cloaked old man, with naked legs and a hand pal- 
sied over dying embers ; not it!—in a green old 
age on its flaunts; Spring in years, but in a rois- 
tering mood. We have a jolly round costermon- 
ger flourishing along, accompanied (as musical 
men we say it)—accompanied by an allegro-don- 
key, who is evidently the gay, the inspired, the 
light Jerusalem-pony-poet of his kind ; and after 
them trolls sprightly a homely car, growing holly, 
teeming with branching, glorious christmas! If 
there be not the best soul of the season in this 
admirable sketch, why then “call us dog!” that’s 
all! ‘The Waits’ are inimitable. The boy 
with the violin, asleep against a lamp-post, and 
the man (with the bottle in his pocket,) “blowing 
the tune out strong”; sending it through the 
long trumpet as though he were playing music 
upon the night, through one of the stiffest pipes 
of the stoutest engines of the Central Fire Es- 
tablishment! are “things to dream of, not to 
tell.” What is the flute to him? What the 
muffled, superannuated double bass? His trom- 
bone is “ himself alone!” There is a Hogarthian 
touch in the prostitute hoisting a jaded dance 
near the gin palace, which is admirable—and 
the illumined clock is shining three! Several 
other of the designs are excellent. ‘The Baro- 
nial Hall,’ ‘The London Carol Singers,’ ‘ The 
Wassail Bowl,’ and the ‘ Gate of the Old Eng- 
lish Gentleman.’ In the latter, the young wo- 
man standing modestly apart, with her little 
boy, is one of those touches of pathos, which, 
like the sweet sad note in an Irish melody, 
heightens the surrounding humour, while it ap- 
peals in itself, unaffected by that humour, at 
once to the heart. The drawing too of ‘The 
Misletoe’ is graceful. 

We have been thus more than usually liberal 
of our praise, because we own we sat down to 
the illustrations with no favourable impression 
of the merits of Mr. Seymour. Hitherto he has 
struck us as being a mere follower of Cruik- 
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shank, aye, of Robert Cruikshank, and giving 
nothing of him but the imitation. We have, 
however, here found him rich in resources of his 
own; and we cannot but think, that if he will cast 
aside the mannerisms of his models, will draw 
upon life with a careful hand, and study nature 
with the feeling eyes of a poet-painter, he has 
it in his power to be an artist of a very high 
character. Let him do all this, and when the 
name even of the greatest of the Cruikshanks is 
uttered, fame will not forget him, but respond 
in the words of Macbeth, ‘‘ What ho! Seymour 
I say!” 








Dramas. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. Longman. 


Tue coming of a new comet which no one had 
foreseen, or an eclipse of the sun which no one 
had predicted, would not puzzle astronomers 
more than the appearance of these Dramas by 
Joanna Baillie has amazed critics. Of the re- 
maining books of Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ we 
have heard, and of a domestic epic by Southey, 
and other works of inspiration, frost bound in 
manuscript by these cold and ungenial times ; 
but of twelve new dramas by the authoress of 
‘Plays on the Passions’ we had not heard a 
whisper, and their coming has pleased and sur- 
prised us. We had long since ceased to look to 
** Sister Joanna,” as Scott loved to call her, for 
either dramas or lyrics, in both of which she has 
excelled ; the sun of song shone from other skies; 
more youthful poetesses came to charm us ; and 
in the absence of the deep and vigorous strains 
of the thrush, we were gratified with the har- 
monious trill of the goldfinch and the wren. All 
strains which are natural, be they loud or lowly, 
are to us pleasant; all lights that are of heaven 
are to us welcome: we quarrel not with the lily 
because it is not the rose: in short, the presence 
of genius is ever a passport to our affections, 
and we love it not more for its beauty than for 
its variety. We feel but few of the troubles 
which perplex our brethren of the judgment 
seat: when a poem comes before us, we mea- 
sure its merits by no established rules, and when 
a drama is presented, we have no learned mis- 
givings: we regard little the fashion of the cup, 
provided the wine be wholesome. 


In this mood Joanna Baillie has less to fear 
from our criticism than from the expectations 
of the world. So many years have elapsed 
since her ‘ Plays on the Passions’ appeared, and 
so strong a hold have they taken of the heart of 
her country, that she is already regarded as a 
classic; and any new work which she produces 
has to contend with a fame increasing rather 
than diminishing. Men’s memories are filled 
with passages of deep emotion and of domestic 
beauty; they have forgotten the less etherial 
parts which connected them, and on comparing 
what continues on their minds with the fresh 
matter before them, it is likely that they will not 
only feel, but express disappointment. In our es- 
timation, these new dramas exhibit all the genius 
of her earlier works : they have the same moral 
grandeur of conception, the same massive vigour 
of thought, and the same felicity of language— 
but they are not so sustained nor so well united; 
neither have they the consummate propriety of 
action and character. They are full of matter 
and full of incident; but the matter is scarcely 
diffused enough through the viens of the story, 
and some of the incidents seem to come more 
by force than by free will. These remarks con- 
cern the Comedies rather than the Tragedies, 
and were it not for the pleasure derived from a 
scene or two, we could almost wish that she 
had abstained from mirth. Her chief strength 
lies in seriousness, and in this she resembles 
Shirley more perhaps than any other dramatist ; 
her language is nervous and compact, and the 





thoughts and emotions to which she gives ut- 
terance, compared with those of some of her 
more youthful sisters in the “ art unteach- 
able,” are as a cedar of Lebanon to a weeping 
willow. 

Of these twelve dramas, three are ofthe kind 
which the authoress considers comic, and nine 
are of that order which all allow to be serious. 
The scenes of the former are laid in England ; 
and the follies exposed and rebuked are of home 
growth: those of the latter are laid in various 
countries; the darker, and we may add the 
loftier passions, are assigned to Spain; poetic 
superstition is bestowed on Scotland; and to 
England is given that deep domestic feeling 
which forms the basis of her character. The 
Comedies we shall briefly dismiss. ‘ Enthusiasm’ 
is a satire on the patronizing airs sometimes as- 
sumed by people of rank towards genius: Lady 
Worrymore is not one of those ladies who would 
not give “ an opinion, without a prudent reserve, 
on the merits of a beetle or a cockchafer:” she 
finds out genius at once; cries, clasps her hands 
over it; then abandons it that she may seek it 
somewhere else, and cry and clap her hands again. 
Every new day brings to her something new: 
she tites of painters, poets, and orators in rapid 
succession ; nay, even of her husband; and is 
only brought back to right taste, and perhaps 
true love, by a stratagem which we will allow 
our readers to seek in the play. In ‘The Match’ 
we find less to commend than in‘ The Alienated 
Manor,’ which contains a sharp reproof of all 
those who think they improve their grounds by 
levelling the fairy-knolls, rendering running 
waters stagnant, and trimming their groves into 
mathematical figures, and pruning their trees 
till they resemble fishing-rods. 

Our poetess, we see, imputes to the vast size 
of our principal theatres the falling off in dra- 
matic composition. We cannot, indeed, look 
around us for a moment in either Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane, without feeling sensible 
that show may triumph, but sentiment must sink. 
The actors require to stare and writhe beyond 
the limits of all natural emotion to be seen in 
the more distant boxes, and rant as if they de- 
sired to drown thunder, if they wish to make 
their words heard in the upper galleries. In 
the stormier parts of the dialogue, no doubt, the 
remotest auditor cannot fail to take an interest ; 
but when it subsides into more subdued pathos 
or tranquil humour, the whole genius of the 
scene is lost to the ear and mind, and is visible 
only to the eye. Though Miss Baillie has not 
written her plays expressly for the stage, we 
cannot help feeling that most of them would 
seize on the hearts of an audience, through 
their heroic feeling and deep pathos, both of 
sentiment and situation; we should like much 
to see some of them tried; ‘ Henriquez’—‘ The 
Homicide’—nay, ‘The Stripling’ would, we 
imagine, leave few cheeks without tears. 

The tragedy of ‘ Romiero’ stands first in these 
volumes; it is of the domestic kind, and founded 
on jealousy. A noble Spaniard plays the Iago 
to himself, and becomes his own demon: he 
mistakes the outlawed father of his wife for her 
gallant, and slays her in his blind desire of ven- 
geance. There is much dignity in the dialogue. 
‘ Henriquez’ is a tragedy, the scene of which, like 
that of ‘ Romiero,’ is laid in Spain, and the pas- 
sion which inspires it also arises from jealousy. 
The hero of the story, stung with suspicion of 
infidelity, murders his best and most intimate 
friend, but, on discovering his error, waits on 
the king, exacts an oath to grant the first boon 
he shall ask, and then astounds both prince and 
nobles by demanding justice on himself for the 
slaughter of his friend. The remorse of Henri- 
quez, and his calm heroic determination to die 
for his fault, are given in our author's best 





manner. The scene with his wife is very touch- 
ing — 
Aue. That groan again! My dear—my dear Hen. 
riquez 
Alas! that look! thine agony is great: 
That motion too. (He rises.) W hy dost thou stare around ? 
We are alone; surely thou wilt not leave me, 
ae =e ne be? 
enriquez. 1’ the blackest h of hell; 
The deepest den of misery and = : 
Woe bound to woe—the cursed with the cursed ! 
Leon. What horrible words, if they have any meaning! 
If they have none, most piteous!— . 
Henriquez! O, my Lord !—My noble husband! 
1 thonght not thou would'st e’er have look’d on me 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness. 
Alas! and had’st thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost ? 
Hen. I had, [had! Thy love was true and virtuous, 
And so it is: thy hand upon my breast. (Pressing her 
hand, which she has laid upon his breast.) 
I feel it—O how dear! (Js about to kiss it, but casts it 
Jrom him.) 
meinen It must not be ! 
ould thou wert false! Would grinding contumel 
Had bow’d me to the earth—worn from +e mind ' 
The very sense and nature of a man ! 
Faithful to me! Go, loose thee from my side ; 
Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable, 
It makes me more accursed. Cling not to me : 
To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 
Were base—were monstrous now. Follow me not! 
The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity. 


(Exit. 

Suspicion has not yet fallen on him; Carlos 
comes to inform him, that Antonio, the reputed 
murderer, is taken—he finds him on the grave 
of his friend, and thus calls on him :— 


Henriquez! hear’st thou not, noble Henriquez ? 
Nay, nay, rise from the earth ; such frantic grief 
Doth not become a man, and least of all] 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 
Giv’st thou no answer but these heavy groans? 
Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 
But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death, 
Henriques (raising his head). What said’st thou? 
Carlos. Quit this dismal bed of death, 
And rouse thee to revenge thy murder'd friend. 
Hen. He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so mon- 
strous ; 
The hand of man is nothing. 
Car. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. (Tak- 
ing hold of his hand to raise him.) 
Up from the earth! I’ve found the murderer. 
Hen. (springing up fiercely, and seizing him by the 
throat.) 
Lay’st thou thy hand on me! What is or is not, 
The God of heaven doth know, and he alone. 
Darest thou with mortal breath bestow that name, 
To the dishonour of a noble house, 
On one of ancient princely lineage born ? 


The following passage is to us inexpressibly 
mournful; it requires no explanation :-— 


Friar. You are at present feeble and exhausted, 
And lack repose ; retire awhile, my son. 
Hark! on the walls without, do you not hear 
The warder’s call to note the rising morn ? 
Henriquez. The morn! And what have I to do with 
morn? 
The redd’ning sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 
The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 
Did please my fancy once. Ay; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist 
They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 
Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully, 
These pleased me once in better days; but now 
My very soul within me is abhorrent 
Of every pleasant thing; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 
That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 
Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 
Does but increase my misery. 
I loathe the light of heaven! let the night, 
The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now, 
And close for ever! 


The drama of ‘The Martyr’ has some fine 
pictures of calm Christian heroism: though di- 
vided into three acts, and also into scenes, it 
was not, the writer says, intended for represen- 
tation, yet we think it would succeed with any 
audience delighting in noble sentiments and fine 
situations: some of the songs, or rather hymns, 
are beautiful. 

Of ‘ The Separation’ we shall say little. ‘The 
Stripling’ has affected us much more, not only 
because the tragic tale which it unfolds is of 
British origin, but from the deep filial passion 
which warms and animates it from beginning 
toend. “The story of the play,” says the Poetess, 
“ig in some measure taken from a melancholy 
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event, which took place, many years ago, in 
Glasgow. A young man, whose father was in 
prison, and about to be tried for a capital offence 
—his fate depending on the single evidence of 
one person, which, it was believed, must prove 
fatal—fired through the window at night, and 
killed the dreaded witness. The father’s life 
was, by this means, saved, and the son was ex- 
ecuted for the criminal act, though it was perpe- 
trated from the strongest feeling of filial affec- 
tion, being himself in no degree implicated in 
the guilt of his father.” This drama is written 
wholly in prose: the strength of the authoress 
lies, we think, in blank verse; she has erred in 
not throwing her poetic mantle over the story. 
‘The Phantom’ is a Scottish musical drama, 
in two acts, and takes its name from those 
spectral appearances which, in a land full of 
poetic superstitions, are supposed to intimate the 
death of some beloved object. We must find 
room for a song or two :— 
I’ve seen the moon gleam through the cave, 
And minute drops like diamonds glancing ; 
I’ve seen, upon a heaving wave, 
The tressy-headed mermaid dancing. 
But ne’er was seen, in summer night, 
Beneath the moon, in brightness riding, 
A moving thing, to charm the sight, 
Like blora to her Malcolm gliding. 


I’ve heard a pibroch, through the wind, 

As absent chief his home was nearing ; 
A hali-stripp’d infant, sweetly kind, 

With mimic words its mother cheering ; 
But ne’er were evening sounds so sweet, 

As, near the spot of promise stealing, 
The quick, soft tread of Flora’s feet, 

Then whisper’d words, herself revealing. 


My boat I’ve fastened to the stake, 
And on the shelly beach am pacing, 
While she is passing moor and brake, 
On heather braes her shadow tracing ; 
And here we’ll pass a happy hour, 
For hours and years of bliss preparing, 
When we shall grace our girdled tower, 
Lands, life, and love together sharing. 
Here is another, with a picture in every line : 


The sun is down, and time gone by, 

The stars are twinkling in the sky, 

Nor torch nor taper longer may 

Eke out a blythe but stinted day ; 

The hours have passed with stealthy flight, 

We needs must part ; good night, good night! 


The bride unto her bower is sent, 

And ribald song and jesting spent ; 

The lover's whisper’d words and few 

Have bade the bashful maid adieu; 

The dancing floor is silent quite, 

No foot bounds there ; good night, good night! 


The lady in her curtain’d bed, 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, 

The clansman in the heather’d hall, 

Sweet sleep be with you, one and all! 

We part in hopes of days as bright 

As this gone by; good night, good night! 

Sweet sleep be with us, one and all! 

And if upon its stillness fall 

The visions of a busy brain, 

Ww e’ll have our pleasure o’er again, 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight, 

Gay dreams to all! good night, good night! 

‘Witchcraft’ is another drama, wholly of 

British growth, and, though the authoress says 
it was suggested by the wild witch scene in 
Scott's ‘ Lride of Lammermoor,’ it seems to owe 
its origin more to a very mournful narrative of 
real revenge and imaginary witchcraft, well 
known in the west of Scotland. It has been the 
pleasure of Miss Baillie to write this tragedy 
wholly in prose: the beauty and the innocence, 
aud the distress of Violet Murrey, and the pure 
afiections of Dungarren, would, we apprehend, 
have been more effective in verse. We are 
willing to permit the conversations of the west- 
land hags, and the murderous envy of Anna- 
bella, to remain in humbler prose. 

_We have not space to speak of ‘The Homi- 
cide,’ nor inclination to discuss the merits of 
‘The Bride,’ they are neither the best nor the 
Worst in these volumes. We must now bid fare- 
well —and, we fear, for ever—to one who, with 
many faults, is, without question, the greatest 
of all living poetesses, 








Japhet, in Search of a Father. 
of ‘Jacob Faithful,’ &c. 
& Otley. 

We have laid aside these three volumes, ex- 
claiming with Old Peachum, “ The Captain is a 
bold man!” There is nothing in which our 
Sea-Smollett (for we do not agree with Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley’s favourite extract, which 
styles him the Sea-Fielding,) so much distin- 
guishes himself from cotemporary novelists— 
sometimes to his advantage, and at other times 
to his detriment—as in his rapidity of passing 
from incident to incident, and from character to 
character. Like Young Rapid, he must keep 
moving ; and neither time, place, nor circum- 
stance, can impede the progress of events, nor 
probability—scarcely possibility—controul the 
endless variety of persons introduced. The 
author will raise up an elaborately worked cha- 
racter for an hour,—a religious youthful Johanna 
Southcote is, in the first volume of ‘ Japhet,’ la- 
boured out for a mere chapter's use,—or he will, 
if tis his humour, make a gipsy of a man of 
fashion—turn a retired grizzly apothecary into a 
Quaker—and a sensible young Quakeress into a 
woman of fashion, out of the very daring of his 
literary energies. His Perryan pen is a rod of 
iron, and dispatches as quickly as it creates. In 
short, those who read Captain Marryatt’s “thick 
coming fancies,” must make up their minds for 
something like a Leonora’s journey—on a wing- 
ed and wondrous steed—through strange scenes 
over land and flood—without regard to the living 
or the dead! 

The novel before us has nothing whatever to 
do with blue water, and does not even refer to 
any of its wayfarers, except by introducing a 
sham sailor in the town of Reading, who turns 
Quaker before he has sung himself fairly through 
a chapter. To be sure, there occurs a crossing 
of the passage between Holyhead and Dublin, 
but so full of the land is the author’s head, that, 
but for a little roughness being alluded to, it 
might be considered as made in the mail-coach 
as much as the packet. Our novelist varies his 
subjects ;—now it is a sea tale the captain gives 
us—‘The Pirate’ and ‘The Three Cutters :-— 
and now it is a land tale,—‘ Japhet :—“ One 
foot on sea and one on shore, to one thing con- 
stant never.” We prefer him at sea,—where he 
is never at sea! 

Very many of the best chapters in this work 
have been already printed in the Metropolitan 
Magazine,—and it is not unlikely, that this 
monthly writing for a periodical, suffering, as it 
must, under the influence of the contrary winds 
of the mind, may account for the “ violentest 
contrarieties” which startle the reader in nearly 
every chapter. ‘Iwo foundlings commence life, 
with a desire of seeking their parents. The one 
is an innate aristocrat, who had been hung up 
with a fifty pound note in a basket at the Found- 
ling Hospital; the other a servant at heart, of 
low origin. But let them develope their own 
characters :— 

“There you are right and are wrong in the same 
breath. You are right in looking upon me as a 
friend, Japhet ; and you would be still more right in 
allowing me to prove my friendship as I propose ; 
but vou are wrong in looking upon me as an equal, 
for I am not so either in personal appearance, edu- 
cation, or anything else. We are both foundlings, 
it is true; but you were christened after Abraham 
Newland, and I after the workhouse pump. You 
were a gentleman foundling, presenting yourself 
with a fifty pound note, and good clothes. I made 
my appearance in rags and misery. If you find 
your parents, you will rise in the world; if I find 
mine, I shall, in all probability, have no reason to 
be proud of them. I therefore must insist upon 
having my own choice in the part I am to play in 
the drama, and I will prove to you that it is my 
right to choose. You forget that, when we started, 
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your object was to search after your father, and I 
told you mine should be to look after my mother. 
You have selected high life as the expected sphere 
in which he is to be found, and I select low life as 
that in which I am most likely to discover the object 
of my search. So you perceive,’ continued Tim, 
laughing, ‘that we must arrange so as to suit the 
views of both without parting company. Do you 
hunt among bag-wigs, amber-headed canes, silks and 
satins—I will burrow among tags and tassels, dimity 
and mob caps ; and probably we shall both succeed 
in the object of our search. I leave you to hunt in 
the drawing-room, while I ferret in the kitchen. 
You may throw yourself on a sofa and exclaim— 
“ Who is my father?” while I will sit in the cook’s 
lap,and ask her if she may happen to be my mother.’” 

They join gipsies—turn mountebanks—seek 
London—put up at the Piazza—the one asa 
gentleman, the other as his valet-—get into the 
society of Lords, duellists, lawyers, gamesters, 
wild Irish, Quakers, highwaymen, ladies of 
fashion, and Bengal tigers ; and a course of the 
most improbable incidents is dashed through. 
“Hurrah! hurrah! how swift we ride; dost 
fear to ride with me?” The hero gets possession 
of 8000/., by losing his friend in a Saco 
nearly brained in an Irish stream, and imme- 
diately afterwards nearly starved in an Irish 
cellar—gets condemned, for a robbery near 
Brentford—and after all, gets, among his 
other gettings, a tall white-whiskered, rupeed 
papa, and a sweet dove-tailed wife, at the end 
of the third volume. Japhet falls in love late 
in the work, and then his passion is more like 
one of Coleridge’s Religious Meetings, than the 
veritable rhapsody of the soul. Novel readers 
in the country, with strong appetites—that novel 
appetite which grows by what it feeds on—will 
not disrelish ‘Japhet ;’ but it will not do well 
with the nicer critical palates of those who have 
been accustomed to the curry of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 

We cannot find room for extract, but old 
Masterton, the attorney, in preparing Japhet for 
the interview with his haughty old father, gives 
a touch of humour which is pleasant and = 2 
sible :— 

“* Depend upon it, Japhet, there is no hurry about 
seeing him ;—and see him you shall not, until we 
have every proof of your identity ready to produce 
tohim. I hope you have the bump of veneration 
strong, Japhet, and plenty of filial duty, or you will 
be kicked out of the house in a week. D—n me, if 
he did’nt call me an old thief of a lawyer.’ 

“* Indeed, sir,’ replied I, laughing ; * I must apo- 
logize to you for my father’s conduct.” 

“*Never mind, Japhet; I don't care about a 
trifle.’ ” 

We shall now beg the Captain, if our wishes 
have any influence over him, to let his invention 
with its stores of memory get on board a ship as 
speedily as may be. We prefer having his talent 
in commission, to seeing it idle away its time 
and its powers ashore. 





The Romance of History—India. By the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter, B.D. 3 vols. Churton. 
Ir is a strange, but not uncommon, error to 
suppose that the history of India must be rich 
in romantic incident :—within a precise period 
whose limits are known from external causes, 
the interval between Alexander the Great and 
Mohammed of Ghizni, India had no national 
history, though it possessed a systematic civiliza- 
tion, and consequently could have had no inci- 
dent of an epic or dramatic nature. A nation 
possessing a literature, and yet destitute of any 
historical record—any notice of movement during 
the lapse of thirteen centuries, must have been 
beyond all parallel stereotype in its intellectual 
character, and destitute of all moral energy. 
The Hindu epics and dramas, whatever be the 
age of their composition, furnish no exception to 
that general stagnancy which is the very essence 
of the national character ; they, for the most part, 
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deal with persons of the mythological age, and 
they inculcate the doctrines of human helpless- 
ness and the indifference of actions more rigidly 
than the wildest fatalists of any other country. 
The creed and practice of the Hindiis were equally 
adverse to romance; romantic incident is un- 
known to their lives—romantic narrative exists 
not in their literature. 

Mr. Caunter has wisely commenced his series 
of tales with the Mohammedan invasion of India, 
and he has depicted, with considerable power, 
the struggle between the energetic proselytism 
of the followers of the prophet of Mecca, and the 
passive resistance of the Brahminical slaves of 
superstition. He has adhered closely to history, 
for, so far as the wonderful may be considered 
identical with the romantic, the facts of the 
Mohammedan conquest are “ stranger than fic- 
tion,” but they are a series of facts so opposed 
to European forms and feelings, that it is with 
difficulty we afford them our sympathies. 

The tales in this collection are founded on the 
most stirring events in the history of the con- 
querors of Hindtistan, and contain illustrations 
of the characteristics of the very varied popula- 
tions to be found in the Indian peninsula. Among 
the less known of these, we may reckon the de- 
scendants from the exiles of ancient Persia, the 
Parsees, who still maintain the rigid rule of Zo- 
roaster. This peculiarity, and their extraordi- 
nary mode of interment, are depicted in the tale 
of ‘The Royal Merchant.’ Eiz-ood-Deen, a 


Mohammedan noble, has won the love of a Parsee 
girl, and, knowing the hopelessness of parental 
consent, has arranged an elopement; he is be- 
trayed, however, by a menial, and is driven from 
the Parsee’s door with insult. 

“The following morning Eiz-ood-Deen was walk- 
ing beyond the suburbs of Surat, and bent his steps 


towards the cemetery of the Parsees. It was a cir- 
eular inclosure, protected by a wall about four feet 
high. Within was a deep vault, covered by an iron 
grating, upon the top of which the bodies of the dead 
were placed, and there left to corrupt, the bones 
finally falling into the receptable below, whence they 
were removed at certain periods and cast into the 
sea. Reaching the wall, he sat on it, in order to 
rest himself or to give free scope to the sadness of 
his thoughts in the immediate vicinity of so solemn 
a spot. Looking towards the grating, he saw a body 
which had been that morning placed upon it. Urged 
by an irresistible impulse, he leaped into the inclo- 
sure, and, approaching the vault, was horror-struck 
at beholding the disfigured corpse of the Parsee’s 
daughter.” 

An extraordinary mode of Hindti revenge, 
which, according to late Calcutta papers, has 
been recently attempted in several of the upper 
provinces, is described in the tale of ‘The Abys- 
sinian Slave.’ 

“The evening before he marched, Yakoot retired 
to rest at an early hour. He had not been long 
upon his couch, when placing his hand beside his 
head, it came in contact with something cold and 
slippery. Starting from the bed, he saw a large 
venomous snake which had raised itself and spread 
out its hood, and was in act to strike when he re- 
treated beyond the reach of mischief. Upon ex- 
amining the apartment, he discovered two of these 
monsters concealed under the palampore. Taking 
them by the tails, he summoned his attendants, who 
were all ignorant how the reptiles could have invaded 
the sanctuary of their master’s apartment. It was, 
however, recollected that a snake-charmer had been 
employed to get rid of those noxious reptiles on the 
preceding day. He was immediately summoned, 
but denied all knowledge of the intruders ; however, 
upon the torture being applied, the confession was 
extorted from him, and he was immediately punished 
by being flung over the battlements of the city : after 
which the forces under the Ameer-ool-Omrah march- 
ed from the capital.” 

There are several descriptions of the Fakirs 
and their extraordinary penances; and of the 
Rajpoots, a race of warriors whose valour and 





contempt for death have been described as almost 
supernatural. We shall conclude with a Mah- 
ratta anecdote. 

** Sevajee was one day passing through a moun- 
tain jungle, when a leopard appeared making its 
way stealthily through the bushes, as if threatening 
hostility. The cooley (a porter) was descending the 
hill at this moment, and seeing the leopard, volun- 
teered to attack it, with a weapon as singular as it 
was formidable. Opening a small leathern wallet, 
he took from it an iron instrument, which fitted the 
hand, covering the fingers like a gauntlet. Beyond 
the tips of the fingers, it extended to the length of at 
least three inches, curving like claws, tapered to a 
point as sharp as the tip of a dagger, being brought 
to an edge under the curve, nearly as keen as that of 
a razor. The man fixed it on his hand, and entered 
the jungle. The leopard seemed uneasy at his ap- 
proach, waved its tail, rested its head upon the earth, 
yet made no attempt to spring. The cooley did not 
give his enemy time to commence an attack, but ad- 
vancing boldly, struck it ou the right eye, and draw- 
ing the instrument across its head, blinded it in a 
moment. The wounded beast started up, and yelled 
in agony; when the man deliberately plunged the 
weapon under its belly, opened a prodigious gash, 
and the animal's entrails protruded through the 
wound. It rushed forward, and came with such 
stunning contact against a tree, that it instantly fell, 
turned upon its back, and not being able to see its 
aggressor, another stroke from the instrument des- 
patched it: the victor returned to Sevajee without 
a scratch. This won the Mahratta’s admiration ; 
the cooley was immediately enrolled in Sevajee’s 
army, and from henceforth became a distinguished 
man.” 





Second Report on the Commercial Relations be- 
tween France and Great Britain: Silks and 


Wines. By John Bowring, L.L.D. 


Wuarever is calculated to extend our acquain- 
tance with the statistics of neighbouring coun- 
tries, is so much gained towards the consolida- 
tion of our commercial interests. We return 
therefore to the second part of this Report, treat- 
ing of the Wines of France, which is equally in- 
teresting and important with the former on Silks, 
noticed heretofore and at length in this journal.+ 

The actual produce of the more sterile portions 
of the soil of France strike us as remarkable proofs 
of the excellence of the climate, and the industry 
of the people. During forty-five years, including 
a political convulsion which shook the country to 
its centre, and changed the owners of one-half 
of its superficies, France imported altogether 
only sixty-four days’ consumption of corn out of 
16,425, or four parts out of a thousand, Her 
population increased in that time from 25,000,000 
to 33,000,000, and she suffered three invasions 
from foreign armies. Besides supplying her own 
wants in this complete manner (and independent 
of her forests which afford nearly the whole of her 
fuel, of her meadow-lands, olive-plantations, and 
great tracts of waste), France grows 7,000,000 of 
mulberry-trees, which give 3,000,000 lb. of raw 
silk annually, and she possesses 2,000,000 of 
hectares of vines. The united value of her 
silks and wines reaches 600,389,298 fr., or 
25,016,220/. 15s. sterling on the yearly average. 
The wines of France produce half as much to 
the state as her land-tax, and, from a twenty- 
sixth of her entire soil, supply one-tenth of her 
revenue. 

This Report relates to the wines of France ex- 
clusively ; and, among other information, states, 
that the increase in the produce of the French 
vineyards has been very considerable since 1788, 
having increased from 3,988,800 acres in that 
year to 5,104,800 in 1829, and almost doubled 
in value. Dr. Bowring does not seem to be aware 
that there was another cause for this increase, 
independent of the improvement in agricultural 
science consequent upon the advanced progress 
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of knowledge, and the enfranchisement of the 
farmer from feudal bonds arising out of the re- 
volution. It cam scarcely be credited that so 
late as the Sth of July, 1731, it was forbidden to 
plant any new vines in France, or to cultivate 
again any vineyard that had been abandoned for 
two years, under a penalty of 3,000 fr. This law 
was only abrogated in 1789. We scarcely knew 
a parallel for such an act of legislation, except 
that which forbids, or did forbid, the culture of 
tobacco in the United Kingdom. 

The vine was introduced into France by the 
Tonians of Phocza out of Asia, in a very 
early period of antiquity. Cicero, Varro, 
Cesar, and Strabo, all seem to concur in 
this opinion. Later writers speak as if the vine 
had been introduced subsequent to the invasion 
of Gaul by Cesar. This is clearly contradicted 
by Strabo, who says that, “in the whole of 
Narbonensian Gaul the vine was cultivated, but 
that it seldom ripened its fruit beyond the 
Cevennes.” Cicero, too, charges Fonteius with 
levying a sort of octroi on the wine entering 
Toulouse: this is proof direct. Perhaps the 
statements may be reconciled by the fact, that, 
A.p. 92, all the vines in Gaul were barbarously 
rooted up by the Romans, and the natives obliged 
to return to beer and hydromel, their beverages 
before the Ionians brought the vine to Marsillia. 
The vine was not permitted to be cultivated in 
Gaul again until the reign of Probus, a.p. 282, 
nearly two centuries afterwards, when its growth 
rapidly spread, even to the banks of the Seine. 
It was in the twelfth century, during the Cru- 
sades, that the grapes of Alexandria, Cyprus, and 
Corinth, were imported, and the wines of Lunel, 
Frontignac, and Rivesaltes were made. In 1566 
the cultivation of new vines was forbidden, but 
in twelve years afterwards the absurd decree was 
revoked. The next and last prohibition in 1731, 
we have already noticed. 

Dr. Bowring speaks of the frank and friendly 
spirit in which the French met his inquiries, and 
that he obtained from official and ex-official per- 
sons much interesting information, given without 
the least reserve. The vines of France alone cover 
4,265,000 English acres, and the average pro- 
duce is nearly 250 gallons an acre. Reckoning 
the france at 10d., the value is 22,516,220/. 1s. 
sterling. About 115,057,360 gallons of brandy 
are produced by the distillation of wine. The 
Statistical Society of France, in their tables pub- 
lished more recently than those of M. Cavaleau, 
from whence the above estimate is taken, give 
the produce and vineyards as follows :— 

Hectares of vines, 1829 .. 2,026,219 

Average of hectolitres 44,951,484 

Ditto produce per hectare 275151, hecto. 

Value in francs 700,979,908 

Sold in home and foreign trade, 
or distilled . 28,772,223 hecto. 

Hec. consumed at home 

No. of vineyard proprietors in 
1830 2,249,246 

The wine-sellers in France are 240,000, and 
the annual consumption in every mode is equal 
to eighteen gallons for each individual. The 
duties collected on the wines upon entering the 
towns—in fact, the total sums levied, amount to 
308,000,000 of francs. 

The consumption of wine in England in 1830 
was to that in France as one to seventy in pro- 
portion to the population. France exports to 
England the three-thousandth part only of what 
she makes. Only a; of her total produce goes 
beyond her own shores, according to Dr. Bow- 
ring, and yet he makes the export amount to 
1,115,000 hectolitres (p. 96). Now, the produce 
of France is but 44,951,484 hectolitres“at the 
highest return, and the gg part can only be 
about 510,812 hectolitres, which is evidently 
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much too little, and must be erroneous. The dr | 


js nearer the amount estimated. 

The singular mode in which the government 
of this country introduced the habit of drinking 
Portugal wine, and ruined the trade in that of 
France and other countries, is shown by the re- 
turn of importations. It appears, that 20,000 
tuns of wine, principally from Bordeaux, were 
imported in 1669, and that a duty of 4s, O}d. in 
1697 on French, and 1s. 8d. on Portugal wines, 
had reduced the importation from France to 
two tuns, and increased that from Portugal to 
4,774. The Methuen treaty of 1703 completed 
the victory of the Portugal wines, and the conti- 
nuance for a century of the high rate of duty 
rendered port wine the habitual beverage of Eng- 
land in defiance of every consideration but the 
inferior price caused by the difference of duty. 

The difference of value in land devoted to the 
culture of the vine, is another striking feature in 
French statistics. In 1830 the Mouton estate 
of 135 English acres sold for 365/. sterling the 
Englisa acre. ‘The estate of Lafitte brought 
183/. the acre, while most of the vineyard pro- 
perty in Medoc averages but 64/. In Cham- 

gne, the maximum price paid for a ‘particular 
spot has been as much as 800/. an acre, and the 
minimum less than 50/, ‘The vineyard of the 
Romanée Conti, in Burgundy, only 1} hectare, 
or about four acres in extent, sold for 3,300/. 
The Clos Vougeot estate brought 1,200,000 fr. 
It consists of 48 hectares (not of 50 as the Re- 

rt states), and is, therefore, about 112} Eng- 
ish acres. Portions of the Hermitage vineyards 
at Tain have been sold for 70,000 fr., about 
2,911/. the hectare. 

The distress in the wine trade of France is 
very great, owing to the want of a foreign mar- 
ket under the present prohibitory system of the 
government. Dr. Bowring informs us, “ That 
the vineyards do not pay the interest of the ca- 
pital employed in their cultivation, and that some 
are cultivated at a serious loss. Everywhere the 
wine-cellars are glutted, particularly in the south- 
west of the country. These complaints are loud, 
and apparently well founded. In a memorial 
from the Gironde, the wine-growers state, that 
the north of France brings into the market up- 
wards of 1,000,000,000 fr. of agricultural pro- 
duce, free of all duties; that those of the south 
are stopped at every gate and every city by lines 
of custom-house officers, and duties to the ex- 
tent of two hundred per cent. levied upon them ; 
and that the prohibition on articles made by 
foreigners, which might be exchanged to advan- 
tage for the productions of France, bars all relief 
through the channel of foreign commerce. The 
agriculturists of the south, and of the Gironde 
particularly, appear to have very enlightened 
views upon commercial affairs. They ask for 
a repeal of existing duties upon coal, iron, cotton, 
and sugar, which may be taken in exchange for 
the product of their labour, and are articles which 
France produces at a loss, inasmuch as she can 
this way obtain them cheaper than she can get 
them at home. 

It appears from the Report, that the duty of 
5s. 6d. on the gallon of French wines will not 
cause an increase of their consumption in this 
country. ‘The reason is, that a duty of that 
amount is 500 per cent. on the average cost of 
Wine in France, except of the very expensive 
kinds, such as Champagne, Hermitage, Bur- 
gundy, or Bordeaux. Yet, there seems to be a 
difficulty in a graduated scale of duties not ea- 
sily overcome. Good sound Bordeaux might be 
drunk in England under a duty of 16/. a tun, at 
about 1s. 2d. a bottle. That such a duty would 
be advantageous in a commercial point of view, 
there is no reason to doubt, for coals, iron, 
cotton, and other productions, would be exported 
to procure wine. In a moral view it would be 





beneficial, by diminishing the consumption of 
ardent spirit ; but we are doubtful of its salutary 
effect on the budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at first, although, in the end, even 
that would feel no small share of the benefit re- 
sulting from promoting a wise system of trade, 
and helping to mend public morals. At a duty 
of 2s. Gd. a gallon we might drink the following 
wines at the prices affixed to them, according to 
Dr. Bowring’s statements :—Red Benecarlo, per 
dozen, 8s. 8d.—Common French wine, 10s. Gd. 
—Figueras (Portugal), 10s. 9¢.—Malaga, white, 
11s. 1d.—Fayal and Marsala, 13s. 3d.—Lisbon, 
white and red, 15s. 2d.—Teneriffe, 16s. 3d.— 
Mountain, 16s. 64¢.—Carcavellas and Bucellas, 
18s. 6d. 

There are, in the south of France, a great 
number of strong, full-bodied wines, which 
would suit the English palate. There is the 
Masdeu, which comes from vineyards between 
Perpignan and Port Vendres, from which last 
place, a hundred miles south-west of Cette, it is 
exported by sea. This wine may now be had 
in England for about 30s. a dozen, if not more 
than four or five years old. It is a sound wine, 
improving by age, will keep long, and has only 
the addition made to it of a small quantity of 
brandy upon exportation. It is rich, soft, deep 
coloured, with a bouquet, which Portugal wine 
has not, and that fine violet tinge on the surface, 
indicating the unmingled juice of the grape, 
which also, in port wine, is seldom visible, owing 
to its bad management. This wine is grown on 
the fine estate of the Durands, bankers, of Per- 
pignan, who readily give strangers every infor- 
mation they require respecting the produce of 
their vineyards. ‘There is, in the south, the wine 
of Cahors, none of which, we believe, has ever 
been seen in England. The red Roussillon wine, 
and the St. Gilles, very closely resemble port 
wine. The Roussillon, in prime order, will cost 
1s. 6d. the gallon at the vintage ; to which, add- 
ing the duty of 5s. 6d., the price, exclusive of 
freight, will be 7s. per gallon. The St. Gilles 
would be under this price, and there are not 
sounder or wholesomer wines in the world ; they 
are of a full body and pure growth, with the 
admixture of a small quantity of brandy, when 
exported to England only. These wines, however, 
must be kept from the vintage until mellowed, 
which raises the cost a little. 

The effect of a duty of four and five times 
the cost price of the article, is obvious. Upon 
Romanée, Champagne, or Claret, of a high cost- 
price, the duty does not press so heavily, and 
might be borne without much hardship. From 
the neighbourhood of Cette, wines, in imitation 
of those of Spain and Portugal, are constantly 
shipped, indirectly, for this country, as the real 
product of Portugal, and that too in very large 
quantities. Cette port wine sells, ready to put 
on board, for 275 fr. the pipe of 100 imperial 
gallons, or about 12/. sterling, or 2s. 4d. per 
gallon. Exclusive of freight, this would be 
7s. 10d. duty included. Such wine is sold here 
as port wine at various prices, some under 
30s. the dozen of about two gallons and a half 
in quantity. A good deal of this wine, when 
of a proper age, is equal to port, and will fetch 
a good price. A few months ago, a vessel 
we could name if we pleased, cleared out at 
Cette, touched in Portugal, and entered the port 
of London, with what passes for genuine Oporto 
wine! To this fraud the superior cheapness of 
the wine is the temptation.* To the consumer 
indeed, the cheat is not injurious ; for, unless 
he drink the very rare first class of port wine, he 
drinks a purer fruit beverage in the wine of the 
south of France ; but there is no reason he should 
not drink it cheap, and under its real designa- 
tion. 


The departments of the Var, Gard, Bouches 





du Rhone, Herault, Aude, and Pyrenées Ori- 
entales, rich in strong-bodied full wines suited 
to the English palate, surround the Gulf of 
Lyons, and offer a chain of commodious har- 
bours for shipping—Draguignon, ‘Toulon, Mar- 
seilles, Cette and Montpellier, Bezitres, Nar- 
bonne, Perpignan, and Port Vendres. Now Dr, 
Bowring thinks most justly, that England would 
carry on a very lucrative trade with the south, 
if the duties on our part were lowered to 2s. 6d, 
on all wines, and the French government on the 
other side were to relax its injurious prohibitions, 
and admit such English goods as France can 
now only obtain at a much dearer rate, and at 
an expense, not only in money, beyond all reason, 
but in distress and discontent on the part of a 
large body of the population, much in advance 
of the government in the knowledge of sound 
commercial principles. ‘The merchants of Bor- 
deaux observe in their memorials of remonstrance 
with the ministry, (for such the documents given 
by Dr. Bowring may be fairly styled,) that com- 
mercial science “consists in buying cheap and 
selling dear.” They affirm they “ could quote 
a great many articles of common use, the con- 
sumption of which, thanks to the existing state 
of things, by a comparison of our population, 
does not reach to a third nor a fourth of that 
which is taken in England, Holland, Belgium, 
and even Prussia.” And they urge the necessity 
of consumption in order to produce. In recom- 
mending the removal of prohibitions, they say—~ 

* England will receive our wine in large quantities, 
as well as our brandies, soap, silks, and our various 
other articles so much sought after by the fashion. 
able world, and we, on our part, shell be enriched 
and benefited by her pit coal, metals, cottons, ma- 
chinery, and looms, and by all those different arti- 
cles she possesses in abundance, and which imported 
into France, at a low price, would give a double sti- 
mulus to labour. The most enlightened minds on 
the other side of the straits, have their attention 
fixed upon us, and the very first show of a good un- 
derstanding in this respect on our part, will induce 
them to resume their endeavours to follow up and 
accomplish the freedom of their commerce.”—dd- 
dress of Bordeaux Merchanis. 

The department of the Gironde, the part of 
France most connected in trade with England, 
consists of 1,082,500 hectares, divided into— 
Arable, 125,967 —Vines, 141,221 — Meadow, 
61,379 — Forests, 208,118 —Waste, 427,053— 
Garden, 26,337—Not taxable, 92,425. 

The labourers appear to be better off than 
in England—when the cheapness of living 
is taken into account. A ploughman’s wages 
are 1f, 50c., or 1s, 3d.aday. ‘Threshers have 
2f., or 1s. 8d. Women weeding get 5d., and 
women pruners 73d. per day. ‘The labourer 
not domiciled, a better class of workman, gains 
from 2f. to 2f. 25c. or from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 104d, 
A vine-dresser, styled a priafaiteur, gets 150f. a 
year for himself and family, half the vine cuttings, 
four barrels of piguette or small wine, his lodg- 
ing and a garden. Now the diilerence between 
living in London and Paris, to the visitor who 
manages with little care in economy is, that of 
the frane, or ten-pence, to the shilling ; but in the 
country, on opposite sides of the channel, the dif- 
ference is, at least, one-third, and in some cases, 
half, against England, unless in parts very remote 
from London. 

We have alluded to the wines in the south of 
France, and the prices at which they may be 
purchased of mercantile houses. ‘The tourist or 
visitor to any part of that country, will find it 
worth his attention to call on the growers him- 
self, and bargain for what he may want of wine a 
twelvemonth old. He may then mature the wine 
in his own cellars, importing the stronger quali- 
ties, with or without the admixture of brandy, as 
may suit his palate. Many of the growers deal so 
largely with mercantile houses in particular wines, 
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that they will not disoblige the regular traders 
by dealing at the cheapest rate with a stranger, 
who may only want a small quantity. But this is 
the case only where the wine is sold in the wood : 
the best wines in bottle may be purchased by 
any customer at the cheapest rate. For cham- 
pagne, the house of Moét, at Epernay, is worthy 
the traveller’s attention, if merely to view the 
stock. Epernay may be visited on the route 
to Paris, proceeding a little out of the common 
track by Valenciennes. The cellarage room 
is very extensive, and the number of bottles 
immense ;—frequently half a million may be 
seen arranged for ripening and sale. In average 
years, the best is bought from the grower by 
the merchant, for 2f. 25c. or 2f. 75c., and, in 
scarce years, 3f. a bottle. From the merchant 
to the consumer, the price will be in years of 
plenty, for good wine to export, from 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 11d.; in years of scarcity, from 3s. 9d. to 5s, 
To this, the carriage, package, and duty must be 
added, which will carry the expense per bottle on 
an average year, for the primest quality, very near- 
ly, if not quite, to 4s. 10d. sterling per bottle, by 
thetime it reaches the cellar ofa private consumer 
in London; in scarce years it will be consider- 
ably more. There are champagne wines of all 
prices, some as low as 10d. the bottle, but they 
are not worth the carriage, although a large 
quantity of them reaches England, where they 
are passed off with the ignorant for good wines, 
while they are neither sound nor wholesome. 
The wines of Ai are the best of the sparkling 
class, as Sillery is of the still; but only enough 
of the last kind is made to meet the merchants’ 
orders. The vin crémant d’ Ai or demi-mousseux 
is the choicest of the effervescing wines, and is 
preferred to those which froth highly, styled 
mousseux. M. Ruinart is a noted proprietor 
there, and very courteous to strangers. 

If a traveller, curious about wine, visit the 
south of France, he will find his best introduc- 
tion to the vineyards of the Hermitage, at ‘Tain, 
will be a call on Messrs. Richards, of Tournon 
sur Rhone. This wine is rare when of the first 
class and quality, and brings the high price of 
4f. on the spot, four years bottled, it never being 
sold until then. The carriage to England may 
be by the Rhone, Saone, and Seine to Havre, or 
by Marseilles. Burgundy is to be had of all 
prices. The Romanée and Chambertin of the 
first quality, are not to be purchased on the spot, 
the quantity being small, and not more than the 
Parisian market can easily take off. They bring 
a very high price, not a bottle travelling out of 
France. Burgundy is not in such repute in 
England as it merits. The tourist to Switzerland 
may find amusement by staying a day at Dijon, 
and visiting the renowned vineyards in the most 
noted district for fine wines in the universe. 
From Dijon to Beaune, is but twenty-six miles, 
and the vineyards and farms in that space sup- 
port no less than fifty-six villages. Five miles 
from Dijon is the vineyard of Chambertin, 
about eighteen acres, which gave the favourite 
wine of Napoleon. The most remarkable vine- 
yard, however, is the Clos Vougeot; it is also 
the best cultivated. The resident manager, M. 
L’Ecrivain, is a person of general information. 
The best wines are sold in the bottle; those of 
the Clos Vougeot bring 5f. or 6f. on the spot. 
Romanée Conti, 6f. or 7f. The fine wines are 
delivered in the March of the second year after 
the vintage. Burgundy wines are bottled at 
fifteen months by some, and by others not for four 
years. The classes are numerous; in price, from 
2f. to Sf. a bottle. At Gevray, the growers are 
intelligent, and directions to the most respectable 
merchants are easily obtained, if no purchases 
can be made on the spot. 

It is to the Gironde and the wines of the Bor- 
delais, that the attention of Englishmen is gene- 





rally directed in their preference among the 
wines of France. Dr. Bowring’s Report is very 
full on this department. The claret, so long 
renowned among us, comes from the Gironde. 
The vineyards cover 352,000 acres, and produce 
annually 280,000 tuns of wine. The value of 
the wine fluctuates, the Lafitte, Latour, Chateaux 
Margot, and Haut Brion, bringing in some 
years 30/. a hogshead to the grower, but, in 
bad years, not more than 4/, The export of 
those wines does not take place until they are 
three years old at least, and generally four. 
This adds 45/. per cent. to the cost at the vintage, 
as soon as the wines are on board. ‘These wines 
are shipped at from 1s. 8d. to 5s. per bottle at 
Bordeaux. The average value of fair claret, is 
about 18/, a hogshead, when on board. ‘The 
best wines are bought up from the grower, by 
the merchants of Bordeaux, so that recourse 
must be had to them for any which is wanted, 
unless the purchase should be made at the vin- 
tage. The care of maturing the wine, ullage, 
cellar room, cooperage, and other expenses, are 
not easily met by a private individual, whose best 
mode is to purchase of the Bordeaux merchant, 
and ship the wine to his private cellar at once. He 
may thus drink very good claret of four years 
old, under 5s. the bottle. Mr. Exshaw, a mer- 
chant of high reputation, has, we perceive, fur- 
nished Dr. Bowring with many interesting state- 
ments; no one is better known or esteemed at 
Bordeaux, or would more readily direct the pri- 
vate purchaser how best to satisfy his wishes. 

To return from this digression to the Report, 
we find that the consumption of French wine in 
this country is not increasing. Sherry now 
takes the lead in the market. ‘lhe whole amount 
of French wine imported into England in 1832, 
was but 520,164 imperial gallons, while in the 
same year, the United States of America im- 
ported four times that quantity. The decrease 
in that year was 39,654 gallons, and there has 
been no increase since. In 1831, French wine 
was only the 5. part per cent. onall our imported 
wines; in 1832 it fell to 4.54; and in 1833 to 
3.81 per cent. Portugal wines fell in the same 
years respectively 44.25, 43.40, 43.85 per cent. 
on the gross quantity imported ; but then, in the 
last instance, there was a great falling off in im- 
portation in all kinds of wine. Portugal wines 
diminished from 2,933,176 in 1831 ; to 2,762,925 
in 1832; and 2,617,405 in 1833. Thus, as the 
population of England increases, the consump- 
tion of wine diminishes, now scarcely making a 
quart a head to each individual, while the spirits 
consumed are more than a gallon for every man, 
woman, and child in the empire! Dr. Bowring 
shows too, that in 1792, when the population 
was relatively so much smaller, 8,082,249 gal- 
lons were consumed, while in 1832 we consumed 
but 5,965,542 imperial measure. A century 
ago, the wine consumed, was three-fifths of a 
gallon per head, instead of a quart as at present. 

Here we must close our notice of a Report 
from which we should willingly have made 
copious extracts ; but it contains such a mass of 
statistical matter in the form of tables, that we 
have thought it better to condense the more im- 
portant portions, and to dwell upon results. In 
the documents appended, addresses from public 
bodies in France to the Chambers, there is abun- 
dant proof that many persons in that country 
comprehend true commercial principles, and 
they abound in dgtails interesting to the agri- 
culturists and manufacturers of this and every 
other country. 





Annual Biography and Obituary. Vol. XX. 
Longman & Co. 

More than a fair proportion of suffering and 

sorrow fell last year on the sons and daughters 

of genius, as this volume testifies; for out of 





twenty-nine memoirs, full two-thirds are of those 
distinguished by their connexion with literature 
and art. The volume is, perhaps, for the above 
reason, more than usually interesting, and, we 
think, better compiled. The editor seems to 
have had his materials more under command— 
the whole is consequently better proporticned., 
We are not sorry to see that in many instances 
he has been indebted to our columns—in the 
“ abridged” Memoir of Mrs. Hemans alone, to 
the extent of forty goodly and substantial pages! 
Truly, the Atheneum text plumps up prodi- 
giously in cooking into an octavo! We may 
return to this work. 





Poems and Lyrics. By Robert Nicoll. Edin- 
burgh: Tait. 
The Lay of the Lady Ellen, a tale of 1834. By 
Harry Chester, Esq. Saunders & Otley. 

Here are cloth of frieze and cloth of gold with 
a vengeance !—the peasantry and the peerage of 
minor poems offered in striking contrast !—the 
auld beggarman, with his “sair tattered rags,” 
announced in the same breath as that “ radiant 
shape of light,” Lady Ellen ; and the glens, and 
straths, and shielings, of bonnie Scotland pre- 
sumptuously hung up as companion pictures, 
“O Berkeley, to thy square! and to thy hilly 
strect,” as Mr. Chester singeth. Lach of these 
volumes is to us fresh and delightful; the first 
(to speak in earnest) as offering us pleasant 
images, warm affections, quiet humour, and, 
sometimes, a partial glimpse into the higher re- 
gions of poetry—the second, as charming our 
ears with the harmony, not of the salt-box, but 
of the silver-spoon and pouncet-box ; and touch- 
ing our uninitiated eyes with a spell which per- 
mits us to behold wonderful and august things 
of the great ones of the earth. The themes of 
which the ‘ Lay’ treats (for we cannot but con- 
sider its love, and jealousy, and death, as so 
many mere make-weights)—the toilette—the 
mysteries of Almack’s—the pic-nic—are describ- 
ed with an instructive and curious minuteness, 
for which “the lowly should raise up hands.” 
Take, for instance, the following fragments of an 
elaborate description of a ball—we have often 
heard, and, it may be, in our own salad days, felt 
a gentle complacency of heart, when we had been 
“happy in our turns’”—and we have read some 
thousands of square yards of drawing-room senti- 
ment; but, experienced as we were, the vein of 
Ercles, in which the following passages are de- 
scribed, “ shook us with quick surprise” :— 

They mount the stairs, and then they leave 

Their cloaks, which maidens prim receive 

For parting hour to store : 
And, certes, it were hard to find 


Those cloaks again, thus heaped behind 
Two hundred cloaks and more— 


But, ere with others each is mixed, 
A paper mark hath been affixed, 
With number printed plain ; 
And other mark of like aspect 
Each lady takes to help detect 
Her proper cloak again. 
. * 2 


“The coming waltz to dance with me, 
O lady Ellen deign,” 
He cries, and she right readily 
His proffer’d arm hath ta’en. 
° * . 


That Albert wished the gentle youth 
At——anywhere, I know is sooth ; 
And Ellen, though she rise 
And quickly take the stripling’s arm, 
And smile on him, yet flings a charm 
To Albert ; for her eyes 
Are turned upon him, with a glance 
Which seems to say, “I go to dance 
With this slight stripling lad ; 
But if I might remain with thee, 
And have another cup of tea, 
Albert, I should be glad.” 


Let us turn to Mr. Nicoll—in sober English, 
right glad to leave such a lamentable exhibition 
of puerility as the ‘ Lay’: and, in our present 
humour of impatience of the artificial, it is most 
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pleasant to us to notice, to commend, and to 
recommend, his volume; though, leaving its 
Scottish portion untouched, we only offer our 
readers a short specimen of its contents. 
A Dirge. 
Sleep on, sleep on, ye resting dead ; 
The grass is o’er ye growing 
In dewy greenness. Ever fled 
From you hath Care ; and in its stead 
Peace hath with you its dwelling made, 
Where tears do cease from flowing. 
Sleep on! 
Sleep on, sleepon! Ye do not feel 
Life’s ever-burning fever— 
Nor scorn that sears, nor pains that steel 
And blanch the loving heart, until 
’Tis like the bed of mountain-rill 
Which waves have left for ever! 
Sleep on! 
Sleep on, sleep on! Your couch is made 
Upon your mother’s bosom ; 
Yea, and your peaceful lonely bed 
Is all with sweet wild-flowers inlaid ; 
And over each earth-pillowed head 
The hand of Nature strews them. 
Sleep on! 
Sleep on, sleep on; I would I were 
At rest within your dwelling,— 
No more to feel, no more to hear 
The World’s falsehood and its care— 
The arrows it doth never spare— 
On him whose feet are failing. 
Sleep on! 


There are many poems equal to the above, 
and the little modest volume ought to find a 
currency among those who have hearts and ears. 








A Treatise on Painting. By Leonardo Da 
Vinci. Translated by J. F. Rigaud. Witha 
Life of the Author. By J. W. Brown, Esq. 
Nicholls & Son. 

“ Tue principal novelty of this edition is the new 

Life of the Author ;”—so saith the preface. No- 

thing can better evince the almost Otaheitan state 

of ignorance in which our knowledge-crammed 

nation is, with respect to the Arts, than such a 

Life of such an artist. We are, in truth, glut- 


tons of literature, but, like gluttons, not very 


choice, so that we have plenty. The public 
swallow is so huge it must be filled with gar- 
bage; and such is Leviathan’s tremendous 
power of suction, with such a blind though 
staring voracity does he ingurgitate, that trash, 
not merely tasteless but deleterious, might 
be given him, without his knowing it from 
manna. Poison itself has little other effect 
than agreeably titillating his gullet. We are 
told of a sea-monster yet more illustrative, 
which is all jaws, and whose stomach at once 
receives and discharges at the back of its head, 
for it has no digestive processes. This grande 
eapacité, as the French would call it, places 
himself at full gape between two rocks that 
confine a current, and so lets the shoal of living, 
dying, and dead delectabilities, ocean’s scum 
and slime, its loathsome weeds and repulsive 
jellies, the rejected of every other ravener, 
run through him. In like manner the national 
maw must be supplied. But hasty-pudding and 
vats of purl are all the ogre howls for. And 
were not he a silly purveyor, who sweated his 
brains to invent epicurean dishes and draughts, 
when offal would serve as well? Does any tra- 
veller thrust his hand or his head into the mouth 
of a bear that pursues him, while his glove or 
his foraging-cap were a sweetmeat just as palat- 
able?) On such grounds would we defend, while 
we condeinn, this soup-maigre Life of Leonardo. 
Nay, a milk-and-water memoir—and not even 
warm water—of Leonardo! One of the greatest 
artists, and, much more, of modern times, is 
given a very deserving character, like a chair- 
painter sent to seek his fortune, and so—heaven 
speed him! Had the “reading world” over 
read more of the Arts than it dives for in 
the profundities of penny thesauri, or the pic- 
ture-seeing public known much more, even 
about portraits, than a kitten looking at herself 
in the glass, such a Life would have been 





deemed scarce important enough for a deceased 
delineator of dead game, or an illustrious draw- 
ing-master. The volume, indeed, contains, 
likewise, a translation of Leonardo’s celebrated 
Treatise on Painting, and that alone is sufficient 
to render it valuable. 

But this most extraordinary man deserves a 
Life in letters of burning gold. Leonardo's 
mind was, perhaps, one of the divinest that 
universal intelligence ever detached from itself. 
Vastitude and variety were its characteristics. 
True, they were exhibited mere in purpose than 
in act; for the spirit, imprisoned within the 
body, was almost strangled there by working in 
chains, by its own violent efforts to break 
through them. Nevertheless, enough remains, 
though scattered, to demonstrate its faculties of 
material creation no less than theoretic. Very 
often a single work (such as the Monna Lisa) 
contains, like the small bright portion cut by a 
micrometer on the convexity of the sun, a whole 
world, broadening, as it were, beneath that little 
surface. Were the powers concentrated in this 
one figure, expanded to their full detail, the 
items would amaze, by their number, not a few 
who forget how many qualifications are requisite, 
ina mortal, to work a miracle. Leonardo’s afore- 
said portrait is the summation of an infinite 
series. Still higher qualifications would be 
evolved if the Cena underwent a like process. 
But to disintegrate after this scientific fashion 
might “dizzy the arithmetic” of our readers : 
we content ourselves therefore with saying, ge- 
nerally, that he possessed all the great pictorial 
powers, and that, whatever were his merits as a 
painter, he was far, far above his nominal profes- 
sion. This must always be the character of mental 
supremacy: a mind which has not to descend, 
in passing from the sphere of its general con- 
templations to the line of its particular pursuit, 
cannot be one of the upper region; and this 
we take to constitute the inferiority among elect 
spirits of the first among painters—Rattael. His 
mind seems to have been ona level with the 
summit of his art, but not more exalted—that 
was the pinnacle of his ambition and his ability ; 
we must look upon him always as a mere 
painter, though the greatest. There is no re- 
cord or rumour in his memoirs of higher preten- 
sion ; for such we could scarce esteem his looking 
to be Cardinal.t Michael Angelo was a spirit of 
much loftier and more comprehensive views. 
His mind could embrace, not only the three 
practical arts in their perfection, (two of which 
Raffael’s scarce touched,) but the contemplative 
one, poetry. Nay, he was above his works in 
all four: his genius evidently descended to the 
dome of St. Peter’s, the monument of Julius, to 
the Sistine and to his Sonnets; its proper sphere 
was the Dantean, from which only the reve- 
rential rage for Art at his epoch drew him down. 
Yet he, too, was but the poet in a fourfold ca- 
pacity. His self-built temple to his own divi- 
nity, “‘ sprang upward like a pyramid of fire,” 
but, splendid as it was, and sublime, its founda- 
tions lay upon those four coigns, not very far 
from each other. Leonardo had the true Catho- 
licism of supreme genius. We know of none, 
at least in modern times, that approached closer 
to what we may call, by an intelligible solecism, 
the finite omnipotence of Shakespeare. He was 
not only the poet, but (as so technically distin- 
guished) the philosopher, the contemplative, the 
practical genius, the fathomer of the human 
heart, and the familiar of nature. Comparing 
him with his antagonist and contemporary, we 
might say that Buonarotti soared to greater 
altitudes, while Leonardo took more spacious 





+ The tradition of his having been only cut off by death 
from a red hat, chimes well enough with his professional 
repute, and is perfectly consistent with his moral ; but, of a 
truth, it evinced in the Sacred College more reverence for 
art than religion. 
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wing. Michael was an eagle, perpetually ho- 
vering over his own solitudes, however near he 


| approached the sun ; Leonardo might be liken- 


ed to that fabulous bird, whose restless eyry is 
the whole circumambient sky. 

But, confining ourselves here to his profes- 
sional merits, this great artist may be called the 
foundation and fountain-head of all excellence 
in modern painting—the Cimabue of its per- 
fection. With him originated the new Floren- 
tine school of design, whence all power in the 
art spread through Italy: Michael Angelo him- 
self was Leonardo's creature. Nor did the sub- 
stance of the former’s inward man exist in that 
of the latter, merely as the statue in the stone, 
but obtained its life, and moving principle, and 
energic faculties there, as the son from the 
loins of the parent. It is well known that Mi- 
chael’s chief strength lay in design: this was 
the very pith of his executive power, and this it 
was that enabled his two-handed chisel to scalp 
out such prodigies in marble, his gigantic pencil 
to paint, like an ecliptic shadow, such dark and 
portentous phenomena on the Sistine walls. 
Certainly, from his schoolmaster, old Ghirlan- 
dajo, he derived those severe rudiments of draw- 
ing, which are yet a lesson (if it could be learn- 
ed) in the mighty portraitures of the choir at 
St. Maria Novella: but still his wrestle with 
Art was a labour of the Hercules in swaddles. 
From Leonardo, his tacit instructor, he acquired 
those new secrets, which were the seed of his 
ultimate strength, the main-spring of his future 
mightiness. Nature gave him his “ terrible 
hand,” but Leonardo taught him to use it. ‘This 
grand inquisitor of painting had discovered that 
method of pictorial relievo, or clair-obscure in 
detail, known by the name (transferred from an 
art it imitated so well) modelling. We say “ dis- 
covered,” because, though pictorial relief must 
have always existed to some degree, more or 
less, in every painting, the principles of its per- 
fection were first reduced to system and cer- 
tainty by Leonardo. From this improvement, 
which broke into invention, Leonardo became 
the creator of a new world of art, a new and 
more potential race of artists. He, himself, had 
no equal as a modeller, though Michael, the 
Anak, was his rival,—witness that portrait we 
have before cited, La Gioconda. Vasari de- 
scribes it as painted in a manner “ da far tremare 
e temere ogni gagliardo artefice.” Beside it 
Buonarotti’s famous Holy Family of the Tri- 
bune looks impotent, maugre all the skill and 
subtlety of the great draughtsman. Nothing 
modern competes, in the respect we mention, 
with our Monna Lisa. Her pendant is the 
Medicean Venus—both exhibiting the same fu- 
gitive chiaroscuro, the same impalpable undula- 
tion of muscle producing the same marvellous 
effect ; if, indeed, the former be not the greater 
miracle, as wrought on a plane surface. We 
are quite aware that this wonder of workman- 
ship, if of nothing else, is overlooked by the 
glassy-eyed ignorance which so often walks the 
Louvre. But all who have any speculation in 
their eyes, will find in the portrait what will 
give them more intelligence: the artist, and 
lover of art, will see in it a “ globe of precepts” 
consolidated in one example, and the critic 
himself, perhaps, light on it, as the Devil upon 
Niphates’ top, to admire the creation before him. 

This is the best of Leonardo’s works remain- 
ing, for the Last Supper can only be said to 
exist, by a stretch of imagery, in a state of an- 
nihilation. His other relics are however, all 
the authentic, superb: of some we find strange 
accounts in the present volume. Thus his 
exquisite, though much injured, work at St. 
Onofrio, is described (twice) as a ‘‘ Virgin on 
the Wall,” of which, by one page it appears 
“nothing remains,” and, by another, “ but the 
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outlines.”” One would suppose, from this nicety 
of correction, that the narrator had looked at it 
with at least three eyes; but we are much in- 
clined, from other symptoms, to doubt his 
having seen it all, unless “by hearsay,” as 
Sancho saw Dulcinea ; forasmuch as it is a group 
of three figures, Virgin, Child, and Donor, being, 
what the learned call an ex voto. Then the por- 
trait of Francis’s mistress is called La belle Fu- 
roniere, instead of Ferroniére (the beautiful 
Tronmon: Again, we are told that the 
Medusa “ e: »st as much disgust as ad- 
miration’’! A writer becomes respectable in 
the dust, or we could scarce keep decorous si- 
lence on such a libel. Something, however, 
is due, also, to Leonardo’s ashes; we must 
therefore say, that, although but a hair’s breadth 
divide the terrible from the horrible, this repre- 
sentation of the Hesperian Beauty keeps so dis- 
tinetly within the limit, even under the appalling 
circumstances of metamorphosis and dying 
agony, that we conceive none but the purblind 
could think it overstepped. We have heard, in- 
deed, othersexpress the same opinion—to a unit, 
however, panado-fed people, who should never 
go to a gallery without fans and fainting salts. 
‘There are some eyes so childish, even in man- 
hood, as always to fear a painted dagger ; some 
delicate creatures who, as if they had been 
reared in a muff, like lap-dogs, turn tail at the 
Last Judgment of Michac! Angelo as they would 
at the real one; and make a pusillanimous Low- 
wow at the Medusa, as if it were a Golgotha 
fresh turned up. Why yes! we have heard the 


gress). 


Prophets and Sibyls themselves, called “ horrid” 
by those with whom the sive gud non of a first- 
rate painter is, that he should have no bone in 
his mind, or that, at least, it should be marrow- 
The sublime, to please them, must havea 


less. 
certain Cuarlo-doleezza about it—blood must be 
painted couleur de rose, anguish in locks dis- 
hevelled by the hair-dresser, and death itself 
only given a pathetic mother-of-pearl ghastli- 
ness, ‘This cowardice of taste—this effeminacy 
—is too distinctive of our nation in the Fine 
Aris. But, to return. Another somewhat du- 
bious assertion of the present memoir seems to 
be, that Da Vinci, in his Last Supper, left the 
head of Chyist unfinished ;—we apprehend this 
oft-repeated story is one of friend Giorgio’s fairy 
tales. Lis Life of Leonardo, has, indeed, the cha- 
racter of being particularly careless : Armenini, 
who saw the picture when it was but fifty years old, 
pronounces that head “ finitissima.” Whether 
or not, surely the counter evidence of this writer 
ought to have been stated on the subject ; but it 
was unreasonable to expect from the biographer 
a piece of information with which, perhaps, he 
was not prepared, though he quotes Armenini ! 
In fine, Charles the Lighth’s portrait, at Paris, is 
given to Perugino—the eternal save-all Perugino! 
Now, though Mr. Brown seems to affirm this on 
authority, and, though we admire Perugino as 
an elder Raflael, yet we submit there is a vast 
deal too much of the metaphysic of painting in 
that portrait for Perugino, who was a great 
master of particular expression, but not of much 


scope in mental delineation ;—not to speak of 


its thicker impasto, clearness without hardness 
of design, and total freedom from the grotesque 
or antiquated style of costume and composi- 
tion. If this, and the St. Anna, (which Mr. 
Brown asserts “ undoubtedly an original,” we 
hope on better grounds,) be not by Leonardo, all 
we can say is, that there must have been a se- 
cond Leonardo, of whom biography makes no 
mention.} 

Ilaving used the word “ metaphysic,” this 
brings us to specify another essential attribute 





t The St. Anna, by Salai, or Salario, at the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg’s, is excellent by itself, and execrable beside 
this of the Louvre. 





of Da Vinci as a supreme artist. Many of his 
brethren equal or exceed him in pathos, or some 
one line of expression, but none in painting the 
soul upon the face under its various modifica- 
tions. We do not recollect the portrait of Raf- 
fael's which exhibits such a play of life and 
thought and mind upon the features, as that of 
Monna Lisa. We look in vain through the 
whole Vatican for such an assemblage of heads 
as those of the Cena, all so pregnant with cha- 
racter, all diversified with individuality, yet 
eleven of them animated with the same senti- 
ment. Raffael’s elder heads cannot compare 
with these in point of mental developement, so 
deep, true, varied, and refined; in his younger 
we have the still recurring amiable smile, the 
sweet open brow, grace, grace, grace everlasting ; 
but in none is so much of the mind’s construc- 
tion displayed as in the “bel sorriso” of Da 
Vinci. Sameness may, perhaps, be predicated 
of both, but Raffael’s is the sameness of outward 
beauty, Leonardo's of inward. What we have 
called the metaphysie of painting is this deline- 
ation of mental portraits, and Leonardo derived 
it from his profound knowledge of the human 
heart. Solemn dunces have denounced his 
love of caricature as derogatory to genius: 
wherefore? Because they could not see that 
sketches of this kind were, with him, stereotypes 
of transient feelings caught at the moment to 
preserve them for use, and caught in their most 
exaggerated forms from the most bizarre coun- 
tenances, which acted as magnifiers of expres- 
sion. ‘Those are the dunces that would call 
Nature herself a low-lived jade, because she 
finds the elements of her noblest creation in the 
dust. But asan ill-known poet has sung— 

’Tis the brain of the victim that tempers the dart, 

\nd fools langh at that for which sages have died ! 

In a cabinet of the royal collection at Flo- 
rence hangs, among some hundred faces gradu- 
ating through the various steps of genius and 
gentility, one portrait, not only at the summit of 
both, but with an air, so far above all around it, 
as to seem degraded even by sovereignty over a 
tribe of painter visages. It might be that of a 
prince, a high priest, and a prophet. The 
noble beauty of its contours, the commanding 
stillness of its mien, its silver-flowing beard, and 
the far-sightedness of its eye, bespeak one by his 
mind at least made royal, the philosophic seer, 
the poet, the lustre of that world where he shone 
among thousand other lights. It is the por- 
trait of Leonardo Da Vinci, and painted by him- 
self: the finest portrait and portraiture here. 
But we shall not dilate upon the execution, 
though we could, as containing in it more won- 
ders than that of a pyramid. We will advert 
merely to a precept it suggests, which makes one 
among the many excellent of Da Vinci's trea- 
tise. ‘ Measure upon yourself the proportion of 
the parts, and, if you find any of them defective, 
note it down, and be very careful to avoid it in 
drawing your own compositions; for this is 
reckoned a common fault in painters, to delight 
in the imitation of themselves.” The portrait, 
perhaps, of every artist might be calculated from 
his works; and, indeed, so strong is the ten- 
dency to this kind of silent egotism, that we 
might almost state it as a theorem—if all the 
qualities of the portraits executed by an artist 
were set down, the whole result, after those 
which were opposite had neutralized each other, 
would be his own portrait. But, to speak more 
at large, who does not see the aristocratic bear- 
ing of ‘Titian’s§ demeanour in that “ senatorial 
dignity” observed about his portraits? the 
brown vulgarity and plebeian expression of 
Carracci’s face in all his portraits? the court 
elegance of Vandyck’s in his? in those of Rey- 





§ We do not instance Michael Angelo, or Raffael, or Cor- 
reggio, because their portraits are more or less apocryphal. 





nolds, his un-ideal, common-sense cast of fea- 
tures? in those of Lawrence his finesse and 
feebleness of countenance? Leonardo might 
indeed, have neglected his own precept with im- 
punity if he were like his own portrait, for a 
nobler model he could not have drawn from. 
We cannot, of a truth, help indulging the per- 
haps fanciful hypothesis, that his own portraits 
the central form of all those heads in the Last 
Supper. Grave animation and dignified beauty, 
a somewhat lengthened profile, with features of 
aquiline symmetry, would seem to have con- 
stituted that form, in its original elements; for 
we must recollect, that the Judas is far from an 
ignoble physiognomy, or a distorted (as foolish 
painters would have made it), and, even if it were, 
has more than a counterpoise in the other faces, 
At all events, to our mind’s eye, there is so 
much of Leonardo in this group that we can 
look upon it as little else, despite his own 
precept, than a dilated portrait of himself. 
Time and space here fail us, the subject is not 
half exhausted: we shall return to it shortly 
with interest ; and so, we hope, will our readers, 


Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
Trollope. 2 vols. Bentley. 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. By 
H. L. Bulwer, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. Bentley, 

Tue capacity of even a double number of the 
Atheneum has its limit ; and time, toa proverb, 
stays for neither man nor woman. Mrs. Trol- 
lope and Mr. Bulwer, therefore, whose pleasure 
it has been to call together, and at most unrea- 
sonable hours, must excuse a hurried greeting. 
Nothing, indeed, would be more easy than to 
give a sketch of the contents of their several 
works, and string together passages of extract— 
but there is speculation in both, and we think it 
better to reserve them for careful examination at 
a less importunate moment. We may then, per- 
haps, act as a mutual friend, and introduce these 
clever people the one to the other, offering our 
own, or contrasting their, opinions on classicism, 
romanticism, Carlism, republicanism, Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism, with many other isms ; and 
on art, literature, philosophy, and other small 
matters, as worked out in the motley world of 
Parisian society, in the year of grace 1835. 


By Frances 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘Memoirs of Buonaparte, by M. de Bourrienne.’— 
A translation in the compactest and cheapest form— 
a single volume, price 6s., published by Scott & Co. 
—of a work that, with some inexactnesses, will ever 
remain an authority concerning the most remarkable 
man of modern times. Early friendship and late 
dislike, admiration on the one hand, political self- 
interest on the other, coolness of head, and no great 
warmth of heart, make the biographer’s account 
impartial on the whole, and enable us to collect 
from his book a truer opinion than perhaps he 
would have given at any one epoch of his service. 
He was, indeed, a kind of official valet, and to him 
Napoleon was not the great man he appeared to 
those who seldom came nigh enough to smell the 
mortality about him. After all, few men, at least 
such as now are, could be submitted to the crucible 
of private observation, and lose so much weight of 
character, yet leave so much still behind. These 
memoirs lower him indeed, but they resemble the 
measurements that prove Mont Blane not by a 
dozen feet so many thousand high as we thought it. 
Let us grant that, like the giant Alp we have 
mentioned, there was too much earthiness in his na- 
ture for the pure and perfect sublime; his moral 
grandeur did not at all cope with his material; @ 
great worldling himself, he stood the ne plus supra 
to worldlings, to those who conceived the summit 
of transcendency was a throne which toppled over 
the rest of mankind. Here lay the real pettiness 
of Napoleon’s ambition and his spirit. For what 
was the end of all his efforts, but to become a won- 
derfully great worm? As if earth were the whele 
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universe, and nought worth the aspiration of an im- 
mortal soul, but the perishable things upon it! 
However, we are neither to depreciate nor magnify 
his character, than which none has been misrepre- 
sented more by both extremes of prejudice. One 
would make out his career a succession of miracles, 
and himself the quintessence of wisdom, genius, and 
exalted heroism ; while the other sets him down as 
little better than an omnipotent knave, who, like 
Moloch, only became an idol by the sacrifice of 
human victims, and, for a life unreservedly impious, 
merited being chained on a cliff with a vulture at 
his heart. Buonaparte was a man of great powers 
and great weaknesses. No one exalted the lowness 
of our nature, or debased its dignity more. His 
talents fitted him for a throne, and his follies too. 
Yet he had more genius than wisdom, and enter- 
prise than foresight. In politics, he took wide rather 
than deep views. His continental system, invasion of 
Spain, and expedition against Russia, were three 
vast miscalculations, which astonish at once by their 
imaginativeness and improvidence. Compared with 
other usurpers, his crimes were few and venial ; yet 
sufficiently deep for the age in which he lived. A 
supereminent general, but chiefly successful by a 
mode of tactics discovered for him, which gave him 
advantages he often lost, as soon as that mode was 
no longer a novelty—when met by resolution, 
baffled, as at Acre, Asperne, Eylau; when by reso- 
lution and skill, defeated, as at Waterloo: —Marengo, 
that made him emperor, might be added. His cou- 
rage was equal to most occasions, hut needed at 
times to be sustained by success. Vanity, rather 
than love of power, was the source of his ambition. 
Frequently vulgar in his manners, though always 
imposing by his genius—brutal by temper, though 
benevolent by disposition—capable of the noblest 
and the meanest actions—nature made him a comet, 
and circumstance gave him an orbit to move in; he 
earried light and fire through the system he dis- 
turbed ; his appearance was regarded with wonder, 
his neighbourhood with dread, and his evanescence 
with tranquillity. 

‘ The Picture of Dublin.’—An article on “ Litera- 
ture’ in this volume gives a pretty picture indeed 
of Dublin as to its publishing trade, which, before 
the Union, consisted of piracies from Great Britain, 
and, since that glorious epoch, of school-books and 
pamphlets—even the local guide-books being the 
“property of a house in Paternoster Row’! We 
are glad to find so much national spirit has arisen 
in the great Irish metropolis as to produce a guide- 
book of its own. From such a magnificent begin- 
ning, what may not be expected? We suppose, 
the future is big with a road-book of the whole 
country! Rivalship, ere long, with Edinburgh, is 
prognosticated by the compiler,—nay, triumph over 
the Modern Athens !—a noble promise, which only 
waits fulfilment not to remind us of pie-crusts in- 
stead of the prophecies. Success cannot come too 
soon: our Irish brethren can scarce be in this too 
precipitate. But Ireland is undoubtedly “ getting 
nearer to the sun”; there has been at length squeez- 
ed out of her metropolitan press a Magazine, to 
support which, perhaps a sufficient number will 
be found in a population of two hundred thousand: 
moreover, the present guide-book has come forth. 
But, apart all bitter badinage, this volume is as 
creditable to the press as any similar work elsewhere 
published. It is compiled, too, with diligence and 
discrimination, which we can seldom, very seldom, 
pronounce of English guide-books on a like plan. 
In these countries, we by no means get up such 
works with the care they engage on the continent: 
there, a guide-book is frequently compiled by, or 
from, savans of the first order; here, it usually falls 
into the hands of some Paternoster scrub. We have 
no time to specify the several particulars in which 
our guide-books are defective; but one we may 
advert to, for the sake not of visitors so much as of 
a class about whom we take a particular concern— 
artists. Public edifices, statues, &c. are too often 
described with the name of the King or the Lord 
Mayor that laid the first stone, or lent his sancti- 
fying presence, duly registered, while the archi- 
tect’s or sculptor’s name is forgotten; and thus 
his renown (the better part of his reward) is shut 
up in his work, from the day of its erection, like a 
brass penny. We have frequently consulted the 


much benefit as we might the Picture of Timbuc- 
too. Not that we would declare the guide before 


rather the reverse. It is, however, somewhat la- 
mentable that the fame of having raised sucha 
noble structure as the Irish Parliament House (now 
the National Bank) should be lost to its owner. 


that can be said to compete with St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
conjecture gives to Cassels at random, while, un- 
luckily, there is no conjecture about the name of 
him (Gandon) who disfigured it by a Corinthian 
wing, under the same entablature with the original 


clapped the three hoddy-doddies of Hibernia, Fide- 
lity, and Commerce, on the first pediment, when 
their proper site would be in the middle of the 
nearest lime-kiln. We are wandering—but must 
add, that a geological paper, on the Vicinity of 
Dublin, by Dr. Scouler, adds much value to this 
estimable little volume. 

* The English Bijou Almanack.’—This is a little 
work got up in imitation of those fanciful German 
trifles, which we have had occasion to notice in for- 
mer years. It is about the size of our thumb-nail, 
something longer and not so broad—we know not 
how better to describe it; a miniature volume in- 
closed in a miniature case, containing a calendar for 
the year, with portraits of Raftielle, Retzsch, Schiller, 
Byron, Martin, and Mrs. Hemans, with illustrative 
verse by Miss Landon. From the latter, the only 
specimen we can offer of the work, we extract the 
following :— Schiller. 

Oh, many are the lovely shapes 

That elide along thy lovelier line, 

And glorious is the breathing life 
That warns that burning page of thine. 
But never yet a form more fair 

Amid the poet’s visions moved, 

Than Thekla, thy sweet fancy’s child, 
The German maid who “ lived and loved.” 
For her sad sake shall woman’s tears 
Bedew thy low sepulchral cell, 

And say—thrice blessed be the sleep 
Of him who knew our hearts so well. 


‘Picture of London,’ for an artist’s name, with as | 


us more than ordinarily inexact on this head— | 


This is cheating people in their graves. The build- | 
ing alluded to, which, in these Isies, is the only one | 


Tonic facade! Genius of a like feather, we surmise, 


Hemans. 
Where the purple violet groweth 
Beneath the willow tree, 
W here the early snowdrop bloweth, 
Seek we a wreath for thee. 


For the violet’s breath perfumeth 
The open air around, 

And the gentle snowdrop bloometh 
W hen none beside are found. 


We will gather these, these only 

To strew thy grave along; 

They are lovely, they are lonely, 

And they haunt us like thy song. 
Martin. 

Mighty painter, thou hast bowed 

To thy will the thunder-cloud, 

To thy lifted hand is given 

How to wield the fiery levin; 

And thine are the solemn walls 

Of Palmyra’s desert halls ; 

And thy art doth build again 

Palace, temple, tomb, and fane. 

Other painters lend a grace 

To the present’s lovely face, 

But a nobler gift thou hast— 

Thou art master of the past. 

List of New Books.—Elucidations of Interesting Pas- 
sages in the Sacred Volume, by the Authors of ‘ The Odd 
Volume,’ &c., 2 vols, 1Smo. 9s. embossed.— Combe on the 
Constitution of Man, 5th edit. 12mo. 4s.— Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. 74 (Greece, Vol. 2), fe. 6s.—Profitable 
Employment for Leisure Hours, by the Editors of ‘The 
Juvenile Manual,’ Smo. 4s. Gd. embossed.—Paris and the 
Parisians, by Mrs. Trollope, with 14 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
Svo, 328.—Bulwer’s France, 2nd Series, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
2is.—The Waverley Novels, Part |. 12mo. 1s.— Memoirs 
of Mrs. Stallybra’s Mission to Siberia, 18mo. 5s.—The Garden 
of Language, ISmo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. silk.—Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s Conversations for Young Ladies (Malta and Poland), 
12mo, 6s.—The Sentiment of Flowers, 12 plates, 32mo. 6s. 
cloth; Ss. morocco.—Hervey’s Book of Christmas, 12mo, 
12s.—Memoirs of Carvosso, 2nd. edit. 18mo. 3s.— Memoirs 


| of Mrs. E. Mortimer, by Agnes Bulmer, 12mo. 5s.—The 


Clerical Guide, and Ecclesiastical Directory, 4th edit. royal 
S8vo. 22s.—The Annual Biography and Obituary, for 1836, 
Svo. 15s.—Keightley’s History of Rome, 12mo. 6s. 6d.— 
| Harmony of the Gospels, 12mo. 8s.—Notices of the Lives 
land Death beds of A. and D. Brown, 18mo. 3s. 6d.— Ran- 
| dom Recollections of the House of Commons, 2nd. edit. post 
Svo. 10s. 6¢.—Simeon’s Works, Part II. new edit. 8vo. 
| 4s. 6d.; ditto, Vol. 1. Svo. 10s.—The Life and Times of 
| Rienzi, fe. 7s. 6d.—Spiller’s Key to Young’s Algebra, 
12mo. 6s.—Sacred Classics, Vol. 25 (Locke’s Reasonable- 


| ness of Christianity), fe. 4s. 6¢.—The Christian Remem- 


brancer, 32mo. 2s.—Colburn’s Modern Novelist, Vol. 11, 


| (Granby), fc. 6s. 





Ext. | Rain in | 


j 
Hours of | Barom. | Attach. | 
Ther, | Ther. Inches. | 


Observation. | corrected, 


29.934 | 36.3 
29.952 | 386.3 | 
29.962 | 362 | 382. | 
29.978 36.2 

30.000 36.3 
29.998 36.3 
29.994 36.0 
29,988 36.0 
29.994 36.2 
30 006 36.3 
30.014 36.3 
30.027 36.0 
30.035 36.2 
30.033 35.9 
30.045 35.8 
30.065 35.7 
30.080 35.6 
30.087 35.6 
30.092 35.5 
30.099 35.6 
30.099 
30.103 
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30.134 
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Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of December, 1835, and ending 6 P.M. of the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 
By Mr. I. D. Rosrrton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 





REMARKS. 





NW Cloudy—light wind. 


| Wvar.| Ditto ditto. 


NE Ditto ditto. 
NE | Ditto ditto. 
N Ditto ditte. 
| Ditto ditto. 
Lightly cloudy—light wind. 
Fine and cloudless—light brisk wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Fine—light clouds—light wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Fine and clear—light brisk wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Fine and clear—light fog and wind. — 
Fine—light clouds with light brisk wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Fine and clear—light brisk wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 
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KEPT BY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY AT THE APARTMENTS OF 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | 3 o’clock, P.M. 
_ | 


Attach | 





|Attach.| Barom. 


Barom. [Therm 


Dew 


Point at 
9 A.M, | 
inde- | 
Therm.| grees of ——— : 
erm.) Fahr. 9 A.M.|3 P.M. Lowest.| Highest.| 


| | 
‘Rain, in Direction 
a —————=="| inches. 
Fahrenheit. | Self-registering. | Read off Wind at 
atQA.M. 9 A.M. 


External Thermometer. 





of the | 


| 


REMARKS. 





29.227 | 52.9 | 29.215 
29.232 | 53.0 | 29.408 
29.540 | 51.0 | 29.513 
29.598 | 51.6 | 29.643 
30.041 | 48.3 | 30.065 
30.023 | 47.4 | 29.966 
29.986 | 45.3 | 29.962 
29.936 | 45.4 | 29.812 
29.617 | 45.5 | 29.768 
30.172 | 42.2 | 30.225 
30.085 | 37.6 | 30.071 
30.130 | 35.3 | 30.119 
30.158 | 37.8 | 30.126 
30.188 | 38.8 | 30.170 
30.186 | 41.6 | 30.154 
30.200 | 42.9 | 30.200 
30.196 | 43.4 | 30.144 
29.928 | 44.3 | 29.845 
| 29.821 | 43.5 | 29.772 
| 29.794 | 38.3 | 29.821 
29.978 | 36.2 | 30.006 
30.198 | 34.6 | 30.263 
30.400 | 32.8 | 30.280 
30.309 | 33.0 | 30.259 
31.7 | 30.170 
30.2 | 30.168 
29.7 | 30.057 
32.8 | 29.893 
37.3 | 30.095 


30.220 

26 | 30.208 
© 27 | 30.101 
M 28 | 29.956 
T 29 | 30.083 
W 30 | 30.031 | 39.4 | 30.027 
T 31 | 30.162 | 39.4 | 30.142 

















47 
43 
46 
45 
41 
40 
36 
33 
40 
32 
22 
25 
29 
32 
35 
38 
35 
35 
os) 


oe 
29 
27 
25 
19 
23 
18 
22 
22 
32 
32 
36 
32 


51.6 SSE 
48.8 S 

50.6 SSE 
42.5 | 46.8 SW 
37.0 | 45.3 SW 


49.2 | | 
39.8 44.8 SSW 
| 
| 


46.6 
49.4 
43.8 
41.8 
42.7 
40.4 | 42.3 
39.2 | 40.4 
42.7 | 42.4 
35.8 | 36.6 
29.3 | 33.0 
31.0 | 37.6 
35.2 | 39.6 
38.6 | 42.4 
40.2 | 42.7 
41.6 | 43.2 
37.8 | 41.2 
42.3 | 43.2 | 
35.7 | 36.3 | 
33.2 | 34.3 
32.5 | 32.6 
28.8 | 36.3 
25.7| 31.2 
30.9 | 30.4 
22.2| 26.7 
24.2| 27.3 
30.2 | 35.2 | 
40.9| 46.3 
38.2| 42.3 
41.6 | 45.3 


47.0 
44.8 
43.0 


52.2 
48.8 
50.8 
45.2 
46.5 
45.5 
36.0 | 41.8 ESE 
37.7 | 42.3 SSW 
38.4 | 43.4]. SE var. 
31.7 | 35.4 E 
25.6 | 34.5 E 
25.2 | 36.6 SSW 
29.6 | 38.6 SW 
33.5 | 40.8 SW 
38.3 | 41.5 SW 
39.2 | 42.4 | SW 











36.6 | 41.6 SW 
45.3 | SW 
85.8 NE var. 
33.3 NE var. 
32.2 NE 
246 NW 
30.2 N 
30.6 WSW 
24.6 WSW 
28.2 SW 
38.8 SSW 
45.4 S var. 
41.4 SW 
45.3 Ss 


37.2 
34.3 
31.0 
30.2 
26.3 
24.0 
24.4 
21.0 
21.5 
22.2 
38.7 
36.3 
37.7 
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33.2| 34.3 31.3 | 33.6 | .033 | SW 


Fine and cloudless—light haze. 
Fine—light clonds and wind, 


Overcast—deposition—lizht wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 


Overcast—deposition. 
Overcast—light fog and rain. 


Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Cloudy. 


Fine and cloudless—light haze & wind. 


Fog—tight wiud, 
Thick fog. 
Fog—very light rain and wind. 

.M. Foggy—deposition. P.M. Overcast—light rain. 
A.M. Lt. fog & wind. P.M. It. clds, & wind. 


.M.Ovt.—It. snow, with It, brk. wind. P.M. Ovt.—It.sleet & wa. 


FAM. Fine and cloudiess—light haze—lizht brisk wind. P.M. 
Overcasi—sharp frost—light wind. 
Thick fog throughout the day—sharp frost, 

Thick fog—sharp frost.—Evening, Cloudy—light wind. 


Thick for—sharp frost, 


A.M. Fine—light clouds. 
Overcast—deposition—light wind. 
Overcast—very light rain and wind. 
Thick fog—frost during the night. 


A.M. Five and cloudless—light haze and wind. P.M. Lightly 
cloudy—light wind. Eveniaz, Cloudy—bigh wind, 


Evening, Fine aud clear. 


Evening, Fine and clear. 

A.M. Fine and cloudiess—light haze. P.M. Overcast—very 
light rain. Evening. Fine and clear. 
A.M. Overcast—deposition—light wind. P.M. Thick fog. 

Evening, Thick fog—deposition. 
Evening, Cloudy. 


A.M. Overcast—light snow and wind, P.M. Fine and cload- 
less—light wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 

Evening, Fine & clear. 

A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Overcasi—light wind. 
Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Fog and wind. P.M, Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Evening, Cloudy, 

Evening, Cloudy—light wind. 


Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Fine and cloudless—light haze and wind, P.M. Pine— 
light clouds aud wind. Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Cloady—light brisk wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless— 

light brisk wind. Evening, Fine and clear—high wind. 


Evening, Fine and clear. 
Evening, Cloudy—it. wind. 


Fine—lizght clouds & wind. 


Evening, Cloudy. 

A.M. Thick fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds—thaw, and wind. 
Evening, Cloudy—deposition. 

P.M, Cloudy—light wind. 








Means .. | 29.990 | 40.8| 29.979 | 41.0 | 


30.2 


36.9| 37.9| 33.6 | Sum. | 


39.6 | (380 


Mean of Barometer, corrected for —_— 9 A.M. 


larity and reduced to 32° Fahr. ...... 


3 P.M. 
29.956 





29.968 





*,° Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 24in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 fvet. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 

Hosu for a moment !—while the knell 

Of the past year tolls gravely on— 
And yet we loved him not so well 

To sit and grieve that he is gone— 
For kinder far the next shall be ; 

Come, talk we of the bloomy spring, 
And summer’s rich maturity, 

And autumn’s golden harvesting : 
And shout aloud, “ Thou’rt welcome here, 
O good New Year—O bright New Year!” 


To all beside the Christmas fire, 

With hands to give, and hearts to feel,— 
The busy youth, the weary sire, 

Who one short hour from labour steal ; 
The mother—'mid the noisiest glee, 

Who whispers up a yearning prayer, 
For the blithe cherub on her knee 

Whom Heaven in after days may spare, 
Here let us drink with hearty cheer, 
“A glad New Year!—a blest New Year!” 


Joy to ye all—Ha! in the door 
What pale and mournful shadows stand! 
Why cross they not the threshold floor, 
To join, as once, our merry band ?— 
“ Our churchyard beds are dark and chill, 
And forth we come through wind and rain, 
To meet ye all (we love you still), 
And hear our ancient songs again !” 





Alas! alas !—but ye were dear— 
O sad New Year! O lorn New Year! 


Come, join us at the well-known feast, 
The board is spread—the fire burns high ; 
And thought ye that our love had ceased 
Because among the dust ye lie ? 
Brave friends! whose smiles could throw a light 
O’er darkest hours of change and gloom, 
O welcome are ye here to-night, 
Though from the place of graves ye come! 
We trust you still—we feel you near, 
To bless for us the new-born Year ! 


O give to us the tongues of fire, 
Wherewith ye melted hearts of men! 
You had the mastery of the lyre, 
And shall we hear no song again ? 
O tell us how your course was striven 
Through the grim cares that round us dwell— 
O tell us that your home is Heaven ! 
That we may bear our burdens well. 
And give us strength, and manly cheer, 
To arm us through this long New Year! 


Ay—have they passed 2—in all our mirth 
Thus graver thought must always share, 
And thus our brightest hopes have birth, 
*Mid dim regrets for joys that were. 
With smiles for golden days to come, 
And tears for friends for ever gone, 
Betwixt the cradle and the tomb,— 
Poor pilgrims !—thus we journey on.— 
But sadness shall not linger here, 
Drink, then, true hearts!—A blithe New Year! 


ACTORS AND ACTING. 

Tuere must surely be something fascinating in the 
drama, or it could not have existed so long. The stage 
seems natural and necessary to humanity, especially 
to civilized humanity—impersonation and fictitious 
scenes have delighted men in every stage and step of 
civilization, and the feeling is not even now worn out; 
there is no less love for the drama in the human 
heart, but there is a temporary eclipse of its glory, 
and an accidental abatement of its profits. It is 
not, however, the object of this paper to inquire into 
the causes, or to propose any remedy for the present 
decadence of dramatic interest, but to say a few 
words on the subject of actors and acting. That act- 
ing has a deep foundation in our nature, is evident 
from the frequent occurrence of those persons called 
stage-struck heroes. The very term itself implies 
the intensity of the feeling. There may be a taste 
for drawing, a faculty for music, a partiality for ar- 
chitecture ; but for acting there is a passion—it is 
more than appetite, it is an absolute craving. 

A more general interest is taken in anecdotes 
concerning actors, than in the history or anecdotes 
of any other set or class of people whatever; dra- 
matic biographers, or autohiographers, fill their vo- 
lumes with a minuteness of narration which would 
not be endured in other biographers. Probably 
one cause of this may be found in the natural 
curiosity of the human mind, which likes to have 
a peep behind the scenes. Indeed, we find it to 
be universally the case, that in proportion to a 
man’s publicity of character is our desire to know 
something of his private life; though, in fact, it is 
only his public character that is really interesting to, 
or that at all concerns us. 

Actors are, of all public people, the most public; 
we do not read books that they write, or hear of 
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actions that they perform, but we see them palpably 
and clearly ; and thus our imagination is assisted in 
forming ideas of their mode of speaking and acting, 
and thereby anecdotes told of them become more 


vivid, inasmuch as we can almost see and hear them.* 


Actors thus become living pictures: indeed, they are 
at once pictures and originals ; for much of the in- 
terest which men take in them is derived as well 
from the singularity of their own lives as from the 
characters which they personate on the stage. Their 
public or professional life is a state of excitement ; 
they sell their passions as a lawyer sells his intellect 
—but they are more interesting in their biography 
than lawyers, just so far as passion is more interest- 
ing than intellect. Further, we cannot very readily 
separate the idea of the wit or poetry which the 
actor utters, from the individual who utters it. Many 
good things have been written for Liston and for 
Mathews, and of many of these the authors are well 
known ; but we cannot, in our thoughts, detach the 
wit from the speaker, and give it to the writer. 
Readers may think of Shakespeare, but play-goers 
think of Kemble and of Kean, of Young and Mac- 
ready. 

Sheridan Knowles (who, though not Shakespeare, 
is decidedly the best substitute we have had for some 
time,) has chosen to perform in his own plays: this 
is rather a selfishness or monopoly of glory, nor is it 
altogether wisely done. It is like a tailor wearing 
his own clothes, a suitor acting as his own counsel. 
No man can speak his own words so well as he can 
speak another's. No man can fit himself with a 
character so well as he can fit another. In fact, no 
man knows himself so well as he knows another. I 
may be on the stage, and attempt a thousand points, 
in which I can never know how I succeed till I hear 
the thundering burst of applause; but audiences 
generally applaud most loudly the grosser beauties ; 
there are many subtle and refined points of good 
acting which win a silent approbation—these I could 
see in another better than I could discern them in 
myself. The observer knows how a coat fits better 
than he who wears it. Actors and authors should be 


Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea. 


They should co-operate to produce one effect, yet 
they should be separate persons—the author should 
think, and the actor should give force and life to 
the thoughts. 

An actor should be nothing but an actor—his 
profession should be not as his coat, as his shirt, or 
merely as his skin—but as his flesh, blood and bones. 
It should be connected with his whole system. He 
needs not, indeed, to be ever spouting tragedy, or 
carrying into every company the grimaces of a 
mimic, but he should never forget that he is an 
actor; he must never attempt to sink the shop; he 
who feels himself above his profession, will soon find 
himself below it, and he who is too eager to sink the 
shop will run some risk of not being able to keep 
his own head above water. If a man feels his pro- 
fession to be below him, he will do well to raise it 
to his own level—it is much better to be an honour 
to our profession than that our profession should be 
an honour to us, and we can never give honour to 
that of which we are ashamed. When an actor, in 
his intercourse with society, wishes the world to 
forget that he is an actor, he is almost sure to forget 
it himself, and by so doing he loses many a fine and 
valuable lesson, which the passions and emotions of 
humanity are continually presenting to him. In 
fact, the highest in any profession are never above 
their profession: Sir Thomas Lawrence never forgot 
that he was an artist, David Garrick never forgot 
that he was an actor. 

I can hardly help wishing that George the Third 
had conferred the honour of knighthood on David 
Garrick. Royalty sometimes attends theatrical re- 
presentations; on which occasions, of course, actors 
do their best. Now, let us suppose an actor of ge- 
nius having performed Hamlet or Coriolanus, and 
let us suppose that the whole audience have been 
delighted with the skilful representation, where 
would be the indignity of conferring on the artist 
the honour of knighthood at the close of the per- 
formance? None of the titled orders would object 
to it, except, perhaps, a few knighted apothecaries, 
cordwainers, or grocers. I do not say that it would 
be quite the thing to knight Liston as Paul Pry, Sam 





Swipes, or Billy Lackaday, though in these charac- 
ters he is superb, and decidedly at the head of his 
profession ; nor would I recommend conferring the 
honour of knighthood on any harlequin, clown, or 
rope-dancer, for in rank there is a degree of solem- 
nity, gravity, and decorum. But in the more serious 
and poetical parts of acting there is as much deco- 
rum and dignity as in the exercise of any of the 
fine arts. When Garrick enacted the part of King 
Lear, he was every whit as dignified a personage as 
Sir Walter Scott in his study, or Sir Thomas Law- 
rence at his easel. The actor exhibited that huma- 
nity which he had made his study; he had studied it 
with intellectual care, with deep penetration, and a 
passionate sympathy. So far then he was a man of 
science. 

Personally I know nothing of actors, and seldom 
see a play, but I respect and admire the develope- 
ment of genius, however it may be displayed, and un- 
doubtedly it may be displayed in acting as fully and 
as nobly as in painting and in poetry. They who 
call actors vagabonds are wrong in a legal, I believe, 
as well as in a moral sense. I remember that when 
I read Junius’s Letters I was so completely disgust- 
ed with the manner in which that eloquent vitu- 
perator stigmatized Garrick, that I could never 
shake off the unpleasant feeling, or erase the dis- 
agreeable impression ; and to this day I never see or 
hear of Junius’s Letters without thinking of the 
spitefulness of the passage—* Stick to your panto- 
mimes, vagabond.” I dare say that all the small fry 
of muddle-pated politicians, who love to hear their 
betters abused, enjoyed the calumny to their heart's 
content. They were as pleased with it as a mob in 
the Old Bailey at the sight of a public whipping. 
But the writer knew very well that Garrick was no 
vagabond, and that his performances were not pan- 
tomimes. He might, with just as much propriety, 
have called Sir Joshua Reynoldsa sign-painter. 

Really, when we think of the splendid language of 
Sophocles, the strong sublimity of A®schylus, and 
the moral gracefulness of Euripides, it is hard to 
imagine that their dramas were written to reach the 
public ear merely through the lips of vagabonds. 
Vagabonds — vagabonds—what are vagabonds ? 
Wanderers—itinerants—movers about from place to 
place—travellers ;—beggars are vagabonds, so are 
thieves—and these are sometimes called travellers ; 
but all travellers are not thieves or beggars. The 
judges of assize, and the barristers who accompany 
them, are travellers—itinerants—they move from 
place to place; but it would be a strange straining 
of a word to call them vagabonds. In acting, as in 
every other profession, there is room for the exercise 
of the highest genius, and there is at the same time 
an opportunity of displaying those qualities of heart 
and mind which are by no means an honour to the 
species. To identify the highest of a class with the 
lowest, is the absurdity of a weak mind, or the ma- 
lignity of a vicious one. An actor personates huma- 
nity, and he is called upon for the cultivation of 
taste, for the exercise of judgment, and for the exhi- 
bition of passion; these are demands, to answer 
which, in their full extent, requires no small share 
of genius. _ 


SONNET. 
(WRITTEN IN A LEAFLESS BOWER.) 

Fair as the flower is, it will yet decay— 
Green as the leaf is, it will yet be sere— 
Night has a pall to wind the gaudiest dav, 
And winter wraps in shrouds the loveliest year. 
All are bewept! Loud sighs the gale, and drear, 
The blooms that gave it gentler breathings gone! 
Heaven, a dark mourning-hall, with many a tear 
Bewails the nightly burial of the sun: 
Nature herself the dying year deplores, 
Sad mother, laying all her children low! 
Nought perishes unpitied quite! The shores 
Of wide compassion clip the globe of woe! 
Thine too shall be no unlamented doom, 
Pale Solitary!—Some poor bird shall strew thy 

tomb. ‘ 


G.D. 





THE BRETON JOINER. 
BY M. EMILE SOUVESTRE.t 

Ir was in the year 1830 that I went to Commana, 
a paltry mountain hamlet, to visit a friend, who had 
established himself as physician in that desolate 
country. I arrived from Penmare’h with the booming 
of the ocean still in my ears, and my mind full of 
pensive thoughts of that dead town, the outlines of 
whose ruins I had traced under a shroud of flower- 
ing broom, sprinkled with pale sea-roses. I had 
passed through long paths, on neither side of which 
was a single stone left standing; and the peasant, 
who had been my guide, had said, “ This is called 
the street of the Goldsmiths—that the street of the 
Smiths—that the street of the Carvers,” and I had 
surveyed with awe the vast desert, where now only 
the wind and the ocean roared, and where formerly 
was an opulent city sheltering in its shadow seven 
hundred goodly ships! I had not recovered from 
the dreamy wonder into which the sight had thrown 
me: but, at Commana, I was diverted from these 
meditations, by finding cause to forget the ruins 
which I had lately left in the contemplation of other 
ruins yet more touching—those of a fine genius 
wearing itself away in obscurity and misery. 

My friend expected me, and we passed a plea- 
sant evening. Like myself, he had been absent 
from his country long enough to have learned to 
love it. We spoke of Brittany, and it is a fertile 
subject of conversation to a Breton, who has an in- 
telligent listener, and when one is seated under a 
cradle-roof of the clematis, ina spot to which the 
cries of the shepherds of L’Arrez come with the 
perfume of the rye, and the wild tones of the elder- 
wood flute. In the course of conversation, Frantz 
spoke with great interest of a joiner, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and whom he described as endowed 
with extraordinary genius for mechanics. We re- 
solved to visit him in the morning. As soon as day 
appeared, we set forth for Jahoua’s house. The sun 
touched the hillsin the east—the broom-lands, dotted 
with black sheep, opened upon us—everything which 
surrounded us was barren ; not a tree—not a hedge 
—not a nook of verdure. Some patches only of 
white buck-wheat, in flower, just fringed the edges 
of the downs. Frantz pointed out to me from a 
distance the singular dwelling, in which the joiner 
lived. It was an old pigeon-house ; irregular win- 
dows had been broken through the walls, and it 
was covered with a thatched roof. My friend in- 
formed me, that Jahoua’s wife, who was noble, had 
received for her dowry this ruin, with half an acre 
of the surrounding land, and that her husband had 
converted it into the habitable dwelling which I saw. 

The joiner was at work before the door: Frantz 
bade him good day, and entered into conversation 
with him. While he was talking, I approached the 
bench to examine Jahoua’s work. It was an oak 
chest, coarsely put together, and gave no evidence 
of that skill, for which I had given the maker credit. 
I expressed my surprise to Frantz, in French, not 
imagining that Jahoua understood the language ; 
but, by his smile, I perceived that he did. 

“T do better than that, sometimes,” said he, “ but 
my tools must make haste, that they may finish their 
work before my children begin to cry with hunger. 
I have been already two days over this chest, and 
we do not get much rye for four frances.” 

“ Are you paid so little for this piece of work ?”—-+ 
“Those who pay always find the price too dear,” 
was his answer, with that sententious manner so 
common among the Breton peasants. 

“We must not judge Jahoua by this,” said my 
friend; “when he pleases, he can work like the 
saints, swiftly and well. It is to him that we owe 
almost all the crucifixes of the neighbourhood.” 

* You carve images then?” I asked.—* When I 
have no chests to make.”—“ That employment ought 
to be more profitable to you.”—* Very little: I 
carve by the day, or they pay for the crucifix by the 
foot ; and there are some of the curés who want to 
have the spear and the crown of thorns thrown into 
the bargain.” 

Just then, a metallic sound was heard in the 

t Froma paper, ‘ Industrie et Commerce de la Bretagne,’ 
in the Revue des deux Mondes. The entire article is full 
of traits of character and anecdotes, hardly less interesting 
than the one which we have selected—a complete picture 


of the peasantry of France, finished in a similar style, would 
be a pleasant and welcome work. 
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house, seven times repeated. I turned round, in 
surprise ; “ It is my-clock,” said the joiner. 

“ Have you a clock ?” 

“One which he has made himself, after the old 
one in my kitchen,” said Frantz; “Let us go in, 
and you shall see it.” Jahoua took off his hat with 
that hospitable politeness found among the rudest 
of our peasantry, and stepped back, showing us the 
door with a gesture of invitation. 

The joiner’s wife was sitting beside the cradle of 
her youngest born, spinning busily ; as soon as she 
perceived us, she rose and welcomed us, after the 
manner of the Breton women, putting away her dis- 
taff, and laying down her spindle. Frantz began to 
chat with her, while Jahoua led me towards a sort 
of wooden coffin, hung against the wall, opposite to 
the door. It was his clock. He opened the long 
box of poplar-wood, and I was surprised into an ex- 
clamation, when I examined the inside of this extra- 
ordinary machine. Deprived of the resources ne- 
cessary to the execution of the task he had under- 
taken, the joiner had availed himself of everything 
that he could in any way appropriate for his work, 
by turns employing iron, brass, and stone. There were 
not, in the whole machine, two pieces of the same 
kind, nor made one for the other ; each, it was easy 
to see, had been joined to its neighbour by the force 
of skill; each had been originally intended for a 
totally different purpose. The dial was a large slate, 
on which the hour circle, and some ornamental 
flourishes, in very good taste, had been traced with 
the point of a compass. The bell, whose sound had 
awakened my attention, was part of an iron basin, 
struck by an iron handle with a brass button, the 
wreck of an old shovel, from some village fireside. 
The other parts were neither less worn and rusty, 
nor less strange; I remained fixed in admiration 
before the clock,.when some one called Jahoua, 
and he went out. 

“ Well,” said Frantz,approaching me, “what think 
you ofthis work ?” 

“ It may be wretched as a clock, but it is certainly 
extraordinary as a handiwork. It is startling to 
think of all the imagination—the calculation—the 
skill which must have been required to complete it. 
This man would have made a great mechanic.” 

“Ido not know what Jahoua would not have 
been if he had been horn in other circumstances,” 
said Frantz; “everything that you see here is his 
work. He made the furniture, repaired the walls, 
raised the roof. An invention costs him less than 
an imitation. This man has a particular talent for 
simplifying all the implements of every-day life. 
Look at the lock of this armoire; there is not a 
morsel of iron in it, and yet it is none the less safe : 
and the key, which is made of nothing but a peg 
and a nail. You are used to the smoky chimneys 
of the Breton cabins,—look here.” 

I turned towards the hearth: it was not, as I had 
hitherto seen everywhere in our cottages, a great 
square, surmounted by a huge funnel, giving entrance 
to a stream of cold air, which drives back the smoke 
into the room. Jahoua had fixed at the back of 
the hearth the remains of one of those large vessels 
of baked earth which are used in lye-washing, thus 
giving the hearth a hemispherical form, favourable 
to the concentration and reflection of heat. He had 
made a genuine Rumford chimney. * * * 

As Frantz finished, Jahoua came in with a priest. 
At a first glance, I recognized him to be one of those 
bons vivans curés, who are to be found in Brittany, as 
elsewhere (though less frequently), a sort of public 
tonsured functionaries, who do God’s business as the 
collector does that of government. When he saw 
us, he took off his cocked hat, advanced with a stout 
jovial laugh, and begun to talk with Frantz, whom 
he knew. We found that he was come to see an 
image of the Virgin, which Jahoua had carved for 
his church. Inthe meantime, the joiner had brought 
it to the threshold, that we might see it more clearly ; 
he then took off the linen which covered it, and we 
saw a Virgin almost finished. 

My first impression was one of surprise. The idea 
ofthe Virgin was so connected in my mind with certain 
Raphaelesque forms, that I could not recognize her 
in the work of Jahoua. But, when this first feeling 
of disappointment had subsided, I examined the 
joiner’s image in detail; and, getting rid insen- 


sibly of these traditional feelings, I begun to enter 








into his conception of the subject. The Mother of 
God was seated in a drooping attitude: her son was 
asleep, so close to her bosom, that his face was com- 
pletely concealed. The features of the Virgin wore 
an expression of fear and anxiety: a convulsive 
motion of her arms drew her infant towards her 
heart, as if she would hide and shelter him there 
from some coming danger. Her face, on which 
shone, in spite of sorrow, a simple and firm goodness, 
the truth (though somewhat awkward) of her atti- 
tude, all stamped a Breton character upon her, 
which was completed by her costume. I looked long 
upon this simple and original conception ; and, in 
proportion as I studied it, Jahoua’s idea came dis- 
tinctly before me. Till then, I had only seen the 
mother of Jesus: I had now before my eyes the 
mother of Christ—Mary, borne down by the weight 
of the infant she nourishes, who is a God—awe-struck 
by the greatness of the mystery, in which she is 
mingled—fearing on her own account, as well as her 
son’s (for she feels that she moves separate from the 
beaten paths of humanity, and that a marvellous fate 
awaits her), and vet, for that moment, again becom- 
inga mere woman, in her forgetfulness of her divine 
mission, looking forward with awe towards the Cross 
which is set up for the redemption of mankind, 
and feeling the mother’s instinct awakening in her 
heart, which makes her shudder. She was not here 
that Holy Virgin whom I have so often seen repre- 
sented in the heavenly calm of her deification and 
maternity : she was the Virgin in her state of suffer- 
ing mortality—the emblem of Woman in the midst 
of Life! 

I was wrapped in contemplation of the joiner’s work, 
when the Curé, who, till then, had been occupied 
some steps off with my friend, approached and stood 
beside me. 

“Come! 
made of it?” 

I did not answer him. THe began to examine the 
image, stooping to look at it. 

“ What is all this, Jahoua 2?” cried he, suddenly. 
“Why, my child, hast thou represented our Holy 
Lady grieving!” 

“ Excuse me, Monsieur,” replied Jahoua, “ but at 
that time the Holy Virgin lived in fear of Herod, 
and fled from the murder of the innocents.” I had 
not thought of this explanation, which gave to the 
group, besides the merit of its expression, that of 
historical consistency and truth. But it did not 
seem to convince the Curé. 

**Tis all the same,” said he, “ but you had better 
have made her smiling and playing with her son, as 
one sees her in all the pictures. You should not 
forget that the Virgin was a mother.” 

“* Yes, a Mater Dolorosa,” said Jahoua, in a low 
voice, with an indefinable smile. 

* And the infant,” continued the Curé, “ one does 
not know what he looks like, hidden as he is there; 
why not have showed his face ?” 

“Because I did not know what face to make for 
the son of God!” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders; then, turning 
back to look at the statue, “ It is of no consequence,” 
he added, “ the painter is coming to us next month, 
and he shall change all that. We will colour up the 
Virgin finely,and make her smile too, in spite of the 
murder of the innocents.” And he laughed heartily 
at what he seemed to consider the wittiest thing 
imaginable. He then desired Jahoua to finish his 
work as quickly as possible, and bade us good 
morning. 

We talked for some time longer with Jahoua, who 
showed us many more works in a state of progress. 
We were on the point of going away, when my eyes, 
which were prying into all corners, fell upon a great 
number of beams of wood, which, indeed, had struck 
me on my first entrance ; they seemed to belong to 
some piece of carpenter's work. J asked what they 
were, 

Jahoua reddened a little as he answered :— 
“ They are the beginning of a mill."—* Do you then 
manufacture mills, too 2” said I. 

* He wants to make one on his own account,” said 
Frantz, with a smile : “ Jahoua has one settled pur- 
pose—to make his pigeon-house into a windmill. 
There are only two in the neighbourhood, and they 
are not sufficient. He thinks, reasonably enough, 
that if he could make one, he would find it a seurce 


” 


said he, “ What sort of a thing has he 





of profit; but, unluckily, he has hitherto wanted 
time or money, for it is long since he began it. 

“Seven years, Sir,” said Jahoua, “it is seven 
years.” And how far have you advanced in your 
labour ?” A grave expression passed over the joiner’s 
face, and he answered me with hesitation: T had 
finished it last year, all except the stones; but, the 
winter was a hard one; I had no work,—wood js 
scarce hereabouts, and my wife burned some of the 
pieces of the mill to keep our little folk warm; and 
I have had to begin again.” 

“ And have you not lost courage ?” 

“ Why should I? Iimay be seven vears older, but 
what matter. if I have my mill! The road is long 
from Commana to Quimper, but a child gets over it 
at last, just by putting its little feet one before the 
other.” 

I looked with admiration on this stout-hearted 
fellow, who had advanced towards his hope for seven 
years, without interruption, and without rest, con- 
centrating all his mind upon it, confiding all his 
future to it; and who, thrown back just at the mo. 
ment of reaching it, could begin to travel the same 
road over again, with his grey hairs and his bruised 
feet, without giving vent to one complaint or one 
angry exclamation. So much purpose and patience 
seemed to me miraculous. 

“And have vou never thought of quitting the 
country 2” said [; * Youshould go to the town, and 
your inventive genius would make vou rich in a 
short time.” He shook his head.—* Fortune is not 
to he found where we seek her, Sir: she is where 
God has placed her. The sparrow finds a grain of 
wheat as easily in the fields as in the court of a 
chateau.” 

“ But do you not sometimes feel regret at being 
nothing but a poor village-joiner ? Does it not fret 
you to the heart when vou have produced something 
as good as your Virgin, and some one comes—just 
now, for instance—to tell you it is bad ?” 

Jahoua shrugged his shoulders with a melancholy 
smile. “Those who pay have a right to speak, Sir,” 
said he. 

I was thoroughly softened. Till then, I had 
never imagined neglected genius, save in « feverish 
strife against the world. [ had personated it to 
myself under the figure of a lion vielding to the 
bites of an insect-swarm, with a dying roar of 
anger: but here, before me, stood a great man in 
rags, vounting his glory by twenty sous a day, and 
hearing his genius sneered at, without a sigh, without a 
smile of disdain, or one breath of anger. I saw before 
me a village Michael Angelo, forced to burn the St. 
Peter's, at which he had worked for seven years, and 
to see his statues daubed with paint to make them 
smile: and he was placid, benevolent, and never 
once thought the world unjust to him, and would 
not have understood my admiration for him, had I 
expressed it. 

We now went out; and, at some paces’ distance 
from the threshold, turned back to look at the out- 
side of the joiner’s dwelling. Jahoua, who had 
stopped with us before his pigeon-house, fixed his 
eyes on it with great and silent delight. They seemed 
to follow through the air the white mill-sails he had 
so often seen in his day-dreams. Our glances met, 
and he saw that I understood him. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said he, gaily, “ one of these days I 
shall have four great arms to labour for me; wood 
and linen arms that won't tire. Then I shall be able 
to work out my notions in my mill—then I shall think 
at my ease, without the fearing of customers calling 
forme. A miller, you see, has not much to do: let 
him only hear the sails creak, and he need not dis- 
turb himself; the wind which God sends makes his 
bread for him. If you ever come back to these parts, 
Sir, and see, a good way off, a sail turning above this 
thatched roof, you may say with surety, that one 
Jahoua lives there, and that he has nothing more to 
ask of God.” 

Having finished his speech with a sort of rude 
poetry and feeling, which touched me, the joiner 
took off his cap, wished us good day, and returned 
to his pigeon-house. 

“Well,” said my friend, when we had gone a 
little further, “ what do you think of him ?” ’ 

“ He is a great genius, who has expended all his 
talents on a miserable clock and a mill,” was my 
answer. 
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“Tf he ever make the mill,” said Frantz. 

* And why should he not ?” 

“ He hasan aneurism—in eighteen months he will 
be dead, and his mill not finished.” 

Istopped suddenly, and cast an aghast glance to- 
wards Jahoua’s pigeon-house ; the poor fellow was 
still near the door, looking up in the air toward the 
thatched roof—his three little children were play- 
ing on the threshold. I turned again, and returned 
in silence to the village. 





EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

We have received letters and papers from Malta, 
dated 9th of December; extracts from the latter 
have appeared in the daily journals, but add little to 
our previous information, except the gratifying fact 
of Col. Chesney’s recovery. The account of his ill- 
ness, first heard of through Constantinople, and no- 
ticed in the dihene@um of November the 7th, appears 
to have only reached Malta with that of his conva- 
lescence. Our private letter conveys little more 
information than the public journals. The writer, 
however, speaks of Col. Chesney, as full of zeal and 
spirits, though yet weak and requiring great care. 
“The Pacha,” says the writer, “is playing his old 
trick, and using all sorts of intrigues, and trying by 
every possible under-current, to awaken suspicion at 
the Porte, and induce the Sultan to stop the expedi- 
tion. He has indirectly thrown every impediment 
in the way of the expedition, and for three or four 
weeks during Chesney's illness, they were almost at 
a stand-still. When remonstrated with heretofore 
by Col. Camphell, respecting the detention at Sueda, 
he maintained that he acted only according to in- 
structions from the Porte, which Lord Ponsonby has 
ascertained to be positively untrue. I shall heartily 
rejoice When [ can assure you that the expedition 
has actually departed, and is beyond the reach of 
the double-dealer, and for more reasons than one. 
Port William itself, is by no means an enviable 
position at this moment. The Sultan’s troops in- 
crease in numbers daily on the one side, and the 
Pasha’s on the other, both anxious and eager for 
war.” 

The following is extracted from the Malta Gazette 
of the 9th of December :—* We have accounts from 
the Euphrates Expedition to the 6th of October, at 
which date Col. Chesney was just recovering froma 
severe fever. ‘The larger steamer was afloat, and it 
was expected would be on her way towards Bussorah 
in afew more days. She was launched on the 26th 
of September, broadside on, froma height of 23 feet, 
at an angle of 27 degrees, along three slips; and 
went off in good style, with the Turkish, Arab, and 
English flags flying, amidst the firing of guns and 
rockets, and to the astonishment of the natives to 
see iron float. 

“Col. Chesney had again met with unexpected 
difficulties on the part of the authorities ; but, ac- 
cording to every expectation, he hoped to get both 
the steamers ready. It was his determination to 
proceed, however, with one only, as soon as it should 
be completed. Lieut. Lynch was just returned from 
a mission to the Arabs. He was sent expressly to 
counteract the intrigues set on foot to embarrass the 
expedition, and accordingly to all appearances had 
been very successful. We are most happy in being 
able to announce the convalescence of Col. Chesney 
at the same time that we hear of his indisposition; 
for the loss of so enterprising an officer would go 
far to damp the hopes of the expedition, though not, 
perhaps, the indefatigable exertions of its other 
members.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 2 
aris. 

Some half century back, the publication of a new 
edition of the * Dictionary of the French Academy,’ 
with a preface from the pen of the most learned of 
the body, would have been an event important 
enough to have occupied the thoughts of all Paris. 
As it is, this mighty consummation has been com- 
pletely eclipsed by Fieschi, Lacenaire, and Lord 
Pembroke’s plate. There are some veterans of the 
old school, nevertheless, who have turned over 
the leaves of the new work, and _ scrutinized 
M. Villemain’s preface with an eye sufficiently cri- 
tical to discover, that there is actually a word em- 
ployed in it which is not to be found in the dic- 





tionary! This word is deconstruit. Only imagine, 
what a crime on the part of a learned Academician. 

An unlucky fate seems to pursue the bookselling 
world of Paris. Eighteen hundred and thirty, which 
was to regenerate mankind, began by blighting the 
harvest of all the labourers in literature, whether 
writers, publishers, or printers. The booksellers then 
got a loan from the government on a deposit of 
volumes, which, being unable to repay, the govern- 
ment sold said deposits, and deluged the market 
with all the stock-books at the lowest prices. The 
booksellers were once again just beginning to breathe 
freely, when the great stitching and covering esta- 
blishment, to which almost every house in Paris sent 
its volumes, has been burnt to the ground, with entire 
editions of almost every good work of the season. 
The whole trade has suffered ; and, worst of all, 
none of the property was insured. Law-suits without 
end are likely to spring out of the affair. M. Le- 
normant is said to have lent a very large sum to 
booksellers, guaranteed by others, but guaranteed 
avec nantissement, editions of works being part gua- 
rantee. These ought to have been insured, according 
to the contract. They are not. Who is to blame ? 
Who is to pay? People are all by the ears—and 
the lawyers are likely to swallow up all that the 
fire has left. 

The next affair of moment in the French literary 
world, is that of primes. On every. wall and in every 
journal you see placarded, premiums of 60,000fr. 
as an encouragement to reading! In other words, 
every purchaser of books or journals to the amount 
of seven francs and a half is entitled to a ticket, the 
whole of the tickets being drawn monthly, and prizes 
being given to fifty numbers of 402, 802. 1000/, 
20007. This project, with which M. de Chateau- 
briand’s name, or rather the complete edition of 
his works, is connected, has set the bookselling world 
en émoi, and not only the bookselling, but the writing 
world,—and moreover, the gowns of the royal court 
into the bargain. Classic and Romantic have ceased 
to combat, until the more important question be 
decided, whether the reader is not more entitled 
than the writer to carry away prizes in the lists of 
literature. Ingenious arguments might he em- 
ployed in behalf of such a system ; purchasing is 
certainly the better half of literary speculations, and 
he who pays, a more reward-meriting contribuable, 
than he who merely writes. But this matter I aban- 
don to your mature London judgment. 

As to literature, Lacenaire’s Memoirs are to throw 
all other works into shade. The book of a veritable 
vagabond must necessarily excite an interest beyond 
the merely mock heroicals.5 Madame Dudevant's 
‘André’ has been dramatized most successfully. Then 
we are to have for our new year’s gift, Meyerbeer’s new 
opera of ‘St. Bartholomew’s Eve,’ which, like every 
new thing of the kind, is to eclipse all its predeces- 
sors. * La Juive’ was famous for the sum of money 
laid out in armour. The great affair of * St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Eve’ is to be a sonnerie of bells. All the 
parish churches in Paris give tongue during the mas- 
sacre, and as they are to perform a prodigious kind of 
concert, the casting of bells of proper tone and di- 
mensions, is the great affair of the opera house and 
of Meyerbeer. He wants an Old Tom to act La- 
blache on the occasion, whilst the opera commissaries 
declare they have no room for the loud-mouthed 
gentleman, against which, as well as against the 
whole race of bells, the singers, nay, the very dancers, 
protest. Whether Meyerbeer will finally “ bear 
away the bell,” I cannot say. 

We have had a very queer set of orientals here, 
who were quite the vogue: Generat Allard to com- 
mence with, who tied a white cravat over his beard, 
which used after dinner to burst forth from under- 
neath the folds of the muslin neckcloth, and fall 
like a cascade down the General’s breast, until he, 
perceiving the breach of decorum on the part of his 
beard, was wont to thrust all he could of it in his 
waistcoat pocket. Then we have M.Coletti en Grec, 
and Bedouins by the hundred. ‘The latter perplex 
exceedingly the professor of Arabic at the Bibliotheque 
du Roi. 

By the bye, do you desire to know the last Paris 
table fashion? If it does not suit the Atheneum, 
pray send it to the Court Journal. Ishould not like 
that my countrymen, who delight in foreign manners, 
should remain in ignoranceespecially as I have it 





on the very best authority, a gentleman in a velvet 
coat with a ribbon at his button-hole, who dined 
lately at the table d*hote of ——, as a visitor, and 
who evidently did not think small-beer, or rather, I 
should say,to preserve the costume of my phraseology, 
vin ordinaire of himself. First pull out the erumb 
of your roll, about half of which, rub and work well 
between vour fingers, (if snuffy the better,) into little 
balls as big as marbles—they will not look exactly 
like Wordsworth, white dough, but rather dirty 
putty. When you have used your quill toothpick, 
stick it bolt upright in one of these dirty balls, a 
little flattened beneath, as you may have seen can- 
dles stuck in extempore clay candlesticks at an illu- 
mination, when the sound of coming glaziers’ mobs 
perplexes housekeepers—then it will be ready for 
further use. Should it require cleaning, furbish it 
up with one of the other dirty balls. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Many circumstances, in themselves trifling, con- 
firm us in the gratifving belief that Literature and 
the Arts are spreading among us—that they are 
gradually pervading and refining the immense 
body of the middle classes; and with what more 
cheering or stimulating conviction could we open 
the new year? for we are not of those who hold, 
that the appearing and the need of master-spirits 
and teachers will cease, when every house shall 
contain its own happy circle of intelligence, nor 
that reverence must fade out of the minds of 
men in proportion to the extension of know. 
ledge. Among thes pleasant indications, are the 
wide-spreading demand for literary institutions ; 
of our own knowledge not less than a dozen are, at 
this moment, projected in ditferent cities ; and we 
have before us the prospectus of a new Library and 
Reading-room, with accommodation fo 1 lectures 
which is to open at Manchester this very day ; and 
we are informed, by the correspondent, to whose 
kinduess we are indebted for the printed report 
that the shares were all subscribed for in ten days, 
and that eight hundred persons have already en- 
rolled their names as subscribers. 

It must, however, be admitted, that Literature 
itself suffers something from the tyranny of Politics: 
times of change and excitement are not favourable 
to works of thought or imagination. Few books are 
announced which can claim the merit of originality. 
We hear, indeed, that Mr. Hallam, whose historical 
works are of a high order, is employed on the 
History of British Literature; his taste, his sa- 
gacity and skill in clear arrangement, will find 
exercise in this important undertaking. Of less im- 
portance is the publication of Dr. Dibdin’s * Remi- 
niscences of a Literary Life, of which, however, 
we must shortly make our report.—Nor is there 
much doing in painting or sculpture. Wilkie 
has, we hear, a noble picture in hand, repre- 
senting the interview between the Pope and Na- 
poleon, in which the former refused to sign the 
concordat ; and on another picture he has sketched a 
touching scene from the History of Ireland. Leslie, 
too, is busy: he has embodied two scenes from 
Shakespeare, one humorous, the other pathetic— 
and these will both, we are assured, add to his repu- 
tation. Allan is engaged on a work, the subject of 
which he has industriously concealed from the rest 
of his brethren. He once contemplated a picture, 
to be called * Hogg’s House-warming,’ in which he 
proposed to collect the other Bards of Scotland 
round the hearth of the social poet of Ettrick—now 
is the time for such a work. We were shown, the 
other day, a good likeness, in little, of Hogg, set ina 
ring by Field, the profilist, in the Strand—it was on 
its way to the North. 

Not long since we had the satisfaction to announce 
that the gold medal, given by the King of the 
French, had been awarded to our distinguished 
countryman, John Martin; and that his Majesty 
had, in addition, presented him with a beautiful 
service of Sevres china. We now add, with equal 
pleasure, and as further proof of national liberality, 
that the Société Libre des Beaux Arts have voted 
their silver medal to our countryman Mr. T. L. 
Donaldson, for his work on * Ancient Doorways in 
Greece and Italy.’ 

We noticed, last week, that the citizens of Modern 
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Athens were hesitating about the best way of honour- 
ing the memory of Sir Walter Scott: one proposes 
an obelisk two hundred feet high; another talks of 
a Saxon cross; while athird insists thatastatue of the 
man will make the best monument. We only hope 
that so much time will not be lost in discussion, that 
public interest may grow cool. There is, we believe, 
at this moment, a statue of Burns in Edinburgh, 
which cannot find a resting-place; and a statue of 
Byron in London, for which Westminster Abbey is 
considered too holy;—we rather think, too, that 
no site has yet been determined on for Chantrey’s 
colossal equestrian statue of George the Fourth. 
Let those influential in the decision take this hint 
in good part, and act accordingly. 

The statues, by Canova, which belonged to George 
the Fourth, have been removed to the Picture Gal- 
lery in Buckingham Palace: two of them, ‘The 
Venus and Adonis,’ and * Beauty wakened by Love,’ 
are finished with all the happy skill of that great 
master: the third, ‘A Nymph with Flowers,’ is 
unfinished. 

The Concert Season begins well with the chamber 
music proposed by Messrs. Mori, Lindley, Drago- 
netti, &c. and the principal pianistsin town. Their 
first meeting is to be on the twenty-seventh. The 
Vocal Society opens it season on the first of Febru- 
ary, and we hope to hear rumours of some striking 
novelty to be brought forward at the Philharmonic. 
In the provinces—De Beznis is at Liverpool with his 
company; Madame Degli Antonj and Signora Rosina 
di Angioli, are his prime donne. In Paris, matters are 
ina very busy state. Meyerbeer’s new opera is not, 
however, to be produced before the end of January— 
a lesson to English managers how proper it is care- 
fully to rehearse 2 great work. A Mademoiselle 
Flecheux has appeared at the Grand Opera, of 
whom the press speaks very highly; and the dy- 
nasty of the thoroughly-French Opera Comique has 
undergone the fate of other dynasties of the day—a 
thorough reform. Madame Cinti Damoreau isto ap- 
pearthereasprincipal singer,and Meyerbeer and Mer- 
cadante are to produce operas there in the course of 
the season. From Germany we have not gathered 
much news: Mendelsohn, however, is at Leipsic, 
directing a splendid series of Concerts there; and a 
new overture of his, to a ballad of Goethe's, has 
been mentioned to us as very characteristic and 
spirited. Among other novelties, perhaps, we ought 
to announce, that a strong detachment, completely 
armed and equipped, will shortly proceed from 
Drury Lane theatre to escort the * Jewess’ to most 
of the principal provincial citiesand towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Mrs. Yates will take Miss 
Tree’s part, and Mr. Yates is to be the Juif er. 
rant. We hear further, that a dissolution of part- 
nership has already taken place between Messrs. 
Braham and Yates, and that the former will remain 
in sole possession of the Colosseum. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec, 21.—A paper was read, contributed by Mr. 
Porter, ‘On the connexion between Crime and Ig- 
norance, as exhibited in Criminal Calendars.’ 

The writer began by observing, that although the 
labours of the Statistical Society must be, in a great 
measure, limited to the collection of facts, occasions 
will sometimes arise when it may be permitted to 
its members to offer the result of investigations by 
which they may have detected fallacies, more espe- 
cially in regard to publications bearing the stamp of 
authority. 

The author's direct object was to disprove, by 
facts, the opinion so startling to the promoters of 
general education, adopted in a paper + read at the 
last meeting of the Society, and which has been 
before brought forward in M. Guerry’s celebrated 
work on the Moral Statistics of France—* that in- 
struction does not tend to diminish the number of 
criminal offenders, but the contrary.” Mr. Porter 
observed, that it was neither his intention to question 
the truth of the figures adduced by M. Guerry, nor 
to express any doubt as to the correctness of the 
statements drawn from them; but he considered 





t Colonel Sykes’s Abstract, containing an Analysis of 


that it was much to be regretted that in the exami- 

nation of a fact so important to the moral progress 
of our race, M. Guerry should have contented him- 
self with the returns of a sirgle year, when records 
of a similar description, applying to a longer period 
of time, were equally available. By thus limiting 
his inquiries, Mr. Porter showed that M. Guerry had 
arrived at a conclusion at variance with the fact as 
exhibited in returns which embrace a longer period. 
It would be sutlicient for the establishing of this 
position, to refer to the documents whence the 
results have been drawn; but as in the course of 
Mr. Porter’s investigation of those papers other 
facts bearing upon this interesting question have 
been elicited, he thought it advisable to state them. 

As it would have beex a work of labour and super- 
erogation to have gone into an examination with 
respect to each of the eighty-six departments, Mr. 
Porter confined himself to a limited number, occu- 
pying opposite ends in the scale of instruction ; and 
by this means every practical purpose was equally 
well answered. It is a curious coincidence that the 
inhabitants of the four most instructed, and of the 
four least instructed departments in France, are 
nearly the same in point of numbers, the difference 
being only 8,174, in a population of more than 
1,100,000 souls, or about seven in a thousand. 

The degree in which instruction is imparted in 
the different departments, heing ascertained by the 
examination as to the intellectual condition of the 
men drawn to fill the ranks of the army, (and who, 
as they are taken indiscriminately from all classes, 
may be supposed to exhibit very fairly the degree in 
which instruction is generally imparted.) it appears, 
according to this test, that the proportion of the 
people who can read and write in the four mos in- 
structed departments, is nearly three-fourths, while 
in the four /east instructed it is little more than one- 
eighth. The exact proportions are as follows: 

Most instructed : 

1 Meuse.....sccecseccccceee74 per Cent. 

2 Doubs. . coetd = 

3 Jura ....... e073 
4 Haute Marne.........+....72 

Least instructed : 

83 Cher eoeeel3 
84 Haute Vienne ............13 
85 Allier ... cocccceeld 
O6 Correze ...cccccccccccccccld 

The proportion for the whole of France being 
thirty-eight per cent. Now it happened that in 
the ;var 1831, which was the year taken hy M. 
Guerry for examination, there were charged with 
offences in the four mest instructed departments, 
232 persons, and in the least instructed, only 187 
persons, But if we include in the examination the 
five years for which the returns are hereunder given, 
we shall find a wholly different result; and indeed 
it will be seen, that 1831 is the oniy year in which 
the excess of criminals is not ranged on the side of 
the least instructed departments. 
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45 | 136 181 





It is thus seen, that the annual average number 
of criminals in the five years is nearly ten per cent. 
greater in the least instructed than in the most in- 
structed departments; but the superiority will be 
more striking if we observe the numbers charged 





Mr. Greg’s paper on the Statistics of the Netherlands. 


with offences against the person, and those charged 


with depredations against property. 





The first being 
the more peculiar sign of barbarism, we might natu- 
rally expect to find the greater number of such 
offenders among the most ignorant, and, accordingly, 
the average annual number is, in the four darkest 
departments, 66, while in the most enlightened it is 
only 45, or in the proportion of about two to three, 
As crimes against property may be considered ag 
among the consequences of civilization, it is not sur. 
prising to find that this class of criminals is greatest 
where instruction and its concomitant, civilization, 
are most expanded ; and this is the case as shown in 
the preceding table, although in a much smaller 
degree than might have been expected, the annual 
average excess of offenders against property in the 
four most instructed departments, being only four in 
132, or about three per cent. 

The writer then proceeded to observe, that if the 
object were simply to show that by taking the parti. 
cular year which he has adopted, M. Guerry has fallen 
upon an erroneous conclusion, and that instruction, 
even in the unsatisfactory degree in which it is now 
imparted to the mass, is not justly chargeable with 
the bad effect which he has attributed to it, what has 
already been said would, perhaps, be sufficient. But 
the subject was deserving a still further examination, 
and for this purpose he thought it advisable to 
analyze the returns of the most unfavourable year of 
the series. 

It having been already shown that in the year 
1831 the number of criminals in the four most in. 
structed departments was 232, while in the least in- 
structed the number was 187, (making a difference 
in’favour of the latter of 24 per cent.) ; the circum- 
stance would seem to bear out the unfavourable 
conclusions arrived at by M. Guerry. It is evident, 
however, that such conclusions, to be justly founded, 
must proceed upon the additional circumstance of 
the offenders being found among the instructed 
classes. On examining how far this was in accord- 
ance with the facts as disclosed in the French official 
tables, the author found, that in those documents, 
the state, as regards instruction of the parties ac- 
cused, is exhibited under four distinct heads; viz. 

1st. —Those who can neither read nor write. 

2nd.—Those who can read or write impertectly. 

3rd. —Those who can read and write well; and 

4th. —Those who have received instruction beyond the 

acquirement of mere reading and writing. 

By separating the criminals of the eight depart- 
ments under consideration, according to this classi- 
fication, it is found that in the year 1831, the divi- 
sion was as follows :— 
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We have seen that in the more enlightened de- 
partments the proportion of persons who can read 
and write is 73 in 100, while in the least instructed 
it is no more than 13 in 100. 

The population of the first being 1,142,454, it 
follows that only 508,463 persons are wholly unin- 
structed, and the number of offenders in this class 
being 101, it further follows, that one person in 
5,054 among them, has been brought before the tri- 
bunals ; whereas, among the three instructed classes 
the offenders are 131 among $33,991 instructed per- 
sons, or only one in 6,366, 

In the least instructed departments a similar exa- 
mination gives the following result. The population 
being 1,154,280, of whom only 13 in 100 are in- 
structed, there will be 986,824 wholly ignorant, and 
147,456 who can read or write. The number of 
wholly ignorant offenders being 158, gives in that 
class only one offender in 6,245 persons; whereas 
the instructed classes, amounting in number to 
147,456, include 29 offenders, or one in every 5,084 
individuals. In accounting for these results, the 
author observed, that in situations where education 
is pretty generally imparted, the wholly ignorant 
wili find themselves at a disadvantage through the 
greater proportion of employments being engrossed 
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by those who are instructed; the ignorant being 
therefore more impelled to lawless courses than in 
other situations where the great bulk of the people 
being equally instructed, all have a nearly equal 
chance of obtaining honest occupations. He further 
showed, from a similar examination of the returns 
for the following years, viz. 1832 and 1833, (beyond 
which period the statements do not reach,) that the 
result was in accordance with that above given for 
1831. Availing himself of the returns respecting 
relapsed criminals (récidives), which the French 
Minister of Justice has, of late years, been enabled 
to include in his annual statements, owing to the 
facilities afforded by the effective system of police, 
and the necessity it imposes upon every person 
passing from one department to another to provide 
himself with a passport (thus furnishing a ¢race),— 
Mr. Porter has embodied in his present paper an 
abstract of these documents, considering that it bore 
so strongly, and, at the same time, so interestingly, 
on the subject under investigation, as to require no 
apology for its insertion. From this abstract we 
find that the total number of relapsed criminals who 
were brought before the Courts of Assize in France 
in the years 1851, 1852, and 1833, were, 1,296, 
1,429, and 1,318 for each year respectively ; and, on 
separating them into classes, according to their de- 
gree of instruction, that the numbers are as follows: 
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In concluding his highly-interesting paper, the 
author observed, that it was much to be regretted 
that in the examination of the conscripts in the dif- 
ferent departments of France, previously alluded to, 
not any distinction has been made with regard to 
the degree of instruction which each individual has 
received, the number of persons drawn being simply 
divided into two classes,—those who have received 
instruction, and those from whom it has been alto- 
gether withheld. Had the same course been followed 
as that which has been adopted for the classification 
in this respect, of offenders, the author considered 
that the result of the inquiry might have thrown 
considerable light upon one of the most important 
questions that could engage the attention of society. 
At present, all that can be learned from the inquiry 
instituted by the Minister of War is comprehended 
in the fact, that 62 out of every 100 persons within 
the ages liable to military service, are wholly unin- 
structed ; but how many of the remaining 38 belong 
to the three classes of those who read and write im- 
perfectly, those who read and write well, and those 
who have received a superior degree of instruction, 
there are unfortunately no means of ascertaining. 

In the absence of such information as that to 
which allusion has here been made, the author sub- 
joined a table, showing, that out of 4,222 criminals, 
subjected to various degrees of punishment in 
France, in the year 1833, the large proportion of 
3,777, or 89.4 per cent. belonged to the classes 
either wholly without, or who had received only the 
lowest degree of instruction; while of the two re- 
maining classes, 345 offenders or 8.2 per cent., were 
furnished from among those who can read and write 
well; and 100 offenders, or 2.4 per cent. from among 
those superiorly educated. 

The author here observed that it was impossible 
to conceive that these proportions could be in agree- 
ment with the state of education throughout the po- 
pulation of France, avowedly one of the most en- 
lightened countries in the world ; and if they be not 
80, that it was equally impossible to resist the con- 
Viction that education, even as it has hitherto been 
conducted, acts with a restraining power upon the 
evil passions and propensities of men. 

Lastly, a further analysis of the table showed, 
that out of 50 persona sentenced to death, not one 





belonged to the well-educated class, that 47 in that 
class were subjected to only slight correctional 
punishments, and 4 to simple surveillance, leaving 
only 49 well-educated persons out of the whole 
population, amounting to upwards of 32 millions, or 
one in 664,678 individuals, who, in the course of the 
year 1833 were considered deserving of punishment 
in any degree severe. 


Sat. Royal Asiatic Society................Two, P.M. 

Mow Entomological Society seecececececee Fight, P.M. 
* U Institute of British Architects ........ Eight, p.m. 

Web { Geological Society .. stteeee nies 3p. 8, P.M. 
* © Artists & Amateurs’ Conversazione .. Eight, p.m. 





Royal Society .............. 
Tuun. Society of Antiquaries .. 
Zoological Society ........0.+ 
Frip. Royal Astronomical Society ........ Eight, p... 








FINE ARTS 

Mr. Moon opens the new year with a fine portrait 
of Lord Chief Justice Tindal, painted and engraved 
by the same artist, Mr. John Lucas—a combination 
of powers rare in England, but which must become 
common before engraving can obtain rank among 
the Fine Arts. We do not mean that every en- 
graver must be a painter, but he must, at least, be 
master of the principles of the art ; he must be able 
to draw perfectly, and must understand the elements 
of colouring. We have had many engravers, admi- 
rable in mere handicraft work, though but few ar- 
tists ; even Strange himself, considered in this way, 
was little better than an Academy pupil. 

Another fine work has also been issued by Messrs. 
Hodgson & Co., an engraving by Giller, after 
Cooper's Battle of Bosworth, painted for the Earl of 
Durham. The general composition of this picture 
has been too frequently repeated by the artist; but 
he knows his strength, and that few can equal him 
in “the heady fight.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


GRAND FESTIVAL of SACRED MUSIC — 
EXETER HALL, for the CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 





‘The Committee have the honour to state, that the public Re- 
a and Performances will take place in the following 
order :— 

Virst Rehearsal, Thursday Evening, April 14. 
Second Rehearsal, T il iy 
‘Third Rehear: 
First Perform 
second Perto 
Third Perforr 
Conductor, Sir George Smart— Le 

Superintendent of the Chorus, Mr. Travers. 

The Programme of the Performances now under arrangement, 
and the ‘Tickets of Admission, will be issued with as little delay 
as possible to the principal Music\Nellers, where they may be bad; 
and also at the Board Room of the Hospital, where communica- 
lions are requested to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary. 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Honorary Secretary. 

December 23, 1835. 








This Evening, lay and Tuesday, THE SIEGE OF 
ROCHELLE; THE JEWESS; andthe new 
Vantomime, WHI NGTON AND Ilis CAT; or, Har- 
legquin, Lord Mayor of London. 

COVENT GARDEN, 

This Evening, CHARLES IJ. (King Charles, Mr. C, Kemble) ; 
with the Pantomime, HARLEQUIN GUY FAWKES; and 
THE CARMELITES. 

On Monday, WILLIAM TELL (William Tell, Mr. Sheridan 

‘nowles); with HARLEQUIN GUY FAWKEs. 

Tuesday, THE HUNCHBACK (Master Walter, Mr, Sheridan 
Knowles ; Sir Thomas Cligord, Mr. C. Kemble); with LIAR- 
LEQUIN GUY FAWKES. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening, THE MINERALI; with THE FROLICS OF 
FORTUNES and the new Pantomime, RIDE A COCK 
HORSE TO BANBURY CROSS; or, Harlequin aud the 
Lady with Bells to her ‘Toes. 











Ture Pantomimes.—Everybody wishes for a merry 
Christmas, and everybody “* wishes they may get it.” 
Now, to expect that a Christmas can be merry with- 
out pantomimes, is to expect that a plum-pudding 
can be made without plums, which (not to mince the 
matter) is an impossibility. Christmas, and Panto- 
mime, and Plum-Pudding, continually come round; 
and, although each come but once a year, there is 
yet a sort of “vires acquirit eundo” about them, 
which makes that once seem “ once too often” to 
those who have had as many pantomimes before 
their eyes, as many puddings down their throats, and 
who have, consequently, as many years over their 
heads, as we have. But, away with dull cares; 
Christmas is not the season for them. If we would 
give our eyes, we could not part with our years, and 
we had therefore better be content to keep them 
both as long as we can; always hoping that we may 





use our eyes as long as we have them, so as to pro- 
tect ourselves against any insinuation that our ears 
are too long. We have seen the pantomimes at both 
the great houses; and, out of due respect to their 
majority, we shall report on them first, leaving the 
minors, in compliment to their weakness, to goto the 
wall till next Saturday. The Drury Lane piece is 
called * Whittington and his Cat,’ and is what may 
be termed a fair average pantomime. More atten- 
tion has been given to it by the management than 
perhaps could have been reasonably expected, cons 
sidering that it comes between the great exertions 
which have been bestowed on * The Jewess,’ and 
those which are stated to have been devoted to the 
forthcoming * Bronze Horse.’ It is, however, as we 
said, a fair average production of the kind; and is, 
by no means, without attraction for the rising gene- 
ration. The dance in the archery scene is prettily 
arranged and executed. Mr. Wieland is remarkably 
clever in the monkey. The scenery throughout is 
good.—Of the Covent Garden pantomime, we can 
report most favourably ; and, wishing well as we do 
to all theatrical concerns, we are happy to say that 
it is, to our thinking, so good as to be likely to have 
a very long run. Should it, as we suspect it will, 
bring a considerable sum of money to the treasury, 
we trust, that a large portion of that money will be 
devoted to raising, or rather to restoring the character 
of this theatre, which, it cannot be denied, has, 
during the present season, lost caste. The bill of Taes- 
day next looks well, and we will hope for the best. 
The title of the Christmas pie here, is * Harlequin 
Guy Fawkes,’ and we understand that the merit of 
the concoction is due to Mr. H. Wallack. There is 
no occasion for us to be lengthy in our notice of pro- 
ductions of this description, because those who do 
not care enough about them to goand see them, will 
not care enough about them to read any detailed 
account. We shall, therefore, cut the matter short, 
by giving our individual opinion, that it is, by far, 
the best pantomime we have seen for many years— 
aye (for, strange to say, we agree with the play-bill 
puff), since the days of Joseph Grimaldi, of Christ. 
mas Pic-ous memory. The genius of pantomime 
must surely linger about the walls of this theatre, 
for all the artistes formerly concerned (except the 
invaluable Mr. Bradwell.) are gone, and yet have we 
here one of the good old Covent Garden school, time 
out of mind the best for such matters. The intro- 
duction, for it is of that in particular that we speak, 
is admirable—full of that buoyant humour which, 
in this kind of entertainment, rises to the dignity of 
wit. We will not spoil, or detract from, the general 
fun of the first appearance of Guy Fawkes, by de- 
scribing it. We recommend it to the attention, not 
only of the rising, but of the sitting generation, as- 
suring them, that in that, as in various other points, 
they will find the small trouble, as well as the mole. 
rate expense, of a visit »mply repaid ; and remarking, 
that the acting of Mr. Smith in Guy Fawkes (after- 
wards Harlequin) is quite equal to that of the best 
Harlequin in our recollection, the celebrated Mr, 
Bologna—Junior, we believe, he used to be called. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Heiress.—This is a rare Christmas game, just 
published by Fuller, for the amusement of the holi- 
day folks. The prize is a lady—the players, eight 
in number, supposed to be her suitors—with appro- 
priate figures, and the chances of delay and sus- 
pense—what more could a party of the “small peo- 
ple” desire ? 

Kett's Geographical Slates.—The inventor of these 
hopes to supply the place of skeleton maps, with the 
difference, that where, as in the one, neatness of exe- 
cution is likely to be made the principal object, in the 
other, correctness of locality must be insured by the 
opportunities of correction admitted of. Each slate, 
in short, is engraved with a skeleton map, and is ac- 
companied by one completely filled up, as model for 
the pupil. The price is moderate, and the inven- 
tion, we should think, likely to prove useful. 

Hudson's Intaglio Wafers——Specimens of these 
have been submitted to us, and, as far as outward 
show is concerned, the most fanciful may find his 
humour suited ; they resemble the richest impres- 
sions of gems, taken on every possible colour of wax, 
plain and variegated ; but we fear that as to use, they 
badly fulfil the purposes of the old homely wafer. 
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Scientific Travels—It will be recollected, that ' 
MM. Becquerel and Breschet were furnished by 
the French Academy of Sciences with the means of 
pursuing their experiments on animal heat, at great 
elevations above the sea. They were also recom. 
mended by the French government to the various 
representatives of their own country, in the stations 
which they visited. The travel terminated: M. 
Becquerel has announced to the Academy that he 
shall shortly lay before it some important results. 
These gentlemen have made observations on the in- 
tensity of terrestrial magnetic force, by means of a 
new apparatus at Vevey, Bex, Martigny, Liddes, 
Grand St. Bernard, Sion, the baths of Loueels, 
Briggs, the Simplon, Raverio, Milan, Pavia, and 
Venice. The temperature of the human body has 
been observed on high mountains, in valleys, plains, 
&c., at the usual atmospheric temperature, and in 
baths, where the thermometer fell to 45° centigrade. 
The temperature of the Lake of Geneva has been 
measured at a depth of more than 300 feet, which 
experiment has discovered a new and unexpected 
property in electrical currents. In the Valais, the tra- 
vellers watched the symptoms of the Goitres, and at 
Venice observed the electricity of the torpedo. They 
have also collected many details relative to the de- 
composition of rocks, which they think will throw 
light upon geology. 

Extraordinary Application of Gas.—[ From the evi- 
dence of Richard Smith Esq., before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to report upon Acci- 
dents in Mines.] Speaking of the coal mines of 
Nova Scotia, (observes the Mining Journal) Mr. Smith 
says, “ When we first struck the coal at the depth 
of about 180 feet, it was highly charged with water ; 
the water flew out in all directions with consider- 
able violence; it produced a kind of mineral fer- 
mentation immediately. The outburst of the coal 
crossed the large river which passed near the coal- 
pit. We were not exactly aware of the precise out- 
crop, on account of a strong clay paste eight or ten 
yards thick. It is rather difficult to find the out- 
burst of coal, when clay paste is thickly spread over 
acountry. At the river the water boiled similarly 
to that of a steam-engine boiler, with the same kind 
of rapidity ; so that on putting flame to it on a calm 
day, it would spread over the river, like what is 
commonly termed setting the Thames on fire ; it 
often reminded me of the saying. It is very com- 
mon for the females, the workmen's wives and 
daughters, to go down to the river with the washing 
they have to perform for their families. After dig- 
ging a hole in the side of the river, about ten or 
twelve inches deep, they would fill it with pebble 
stones, and then put a candle to it ; by this means 
they had plenty of boiling water without further 
trouble, or the expense of fuel. It would burn for 
weeks or months, unless put out. I mention this to 
show how highly charged the coal was with gas. 
What I am now going to describe, may be worth a 
little attention. There was no extraordinary boil- 
ing of the water, or rising of the gas, before we cut 
the coal at the bottom of the pit, more than is usually 
discernible in a common pond of stagnant water, 
when a long stick is forced into the mud. As soon 
as the coal was struck at the depth of 180 feet, it 
appeared to throw the whole coal mine into a state 
of regular mineral fermentation. ‘The gas roared as 
the miner struck the coal with his pick; it would 
often go off like the report of a pistol, and at times 
IT have seen it burst pieces of coal off the solid wall, 
so that it could not be a very lightly charged mine 
under such circumstances. The noise which the gas 
and water made in issuing from the coal was like 
a hundred thousand snakes hissing at each other.” 

Vegetation in Warm Mineral Waters.—M. Du- 
trochet has read a note before the French Academy 
of Sciences, tending to prove, that the substance 
described by M. Longchamp, under the name of 
Barégine, and supposed by that chemist to contain 
nothing like vegetable matter, is merely an aggre- 
gation of Oscillatoriz. M. Robichet having brought 
a similar specimen from the waters of Neris, M. 
Dutrochet steeped it in cold water, and then sub- 
mitting the particles sepayated by maceration to 
the microscope, found them to consist of Oscillatorize ; 
the filaments of which had already resumed life and 
vibration. M. Bory St. Vincent has recognized two 
species among them, each abounding in hot water, 





and has described them in the ‘ Dictionnaire Clas- 
sique of Natural History,’ under the names of Ana- 
baiba monticulosa, and Anabaiba thermalis. 

Fossil Wax.—Dr. Meyer has forwarded a specimen 
of fossil wax to the French Academy of Sciences, 
with all the details concerning it which he had been 
able to procure. It was found in Moldavia, at the foot 
of the Carpathian Mountains, covered with a stra- 
tum of clay slate, mixed with bitumen. M. Udreiz- 
ky, a German, had bored a mine there, and in it 
found pieces weighing from $0 to 100lb. The tex- 
ture varies considerably ; sometimes its fracture is 
fibrous, at others leafy ; oceasionally it is rippled ; it 
is very pure and transparent at the edges, melts at a 
temperature of 40°, and yields a bituminous odour, 
by no means disagreeable, When washed in seve- 
ral waters, this substance assumes a deep yellow 
tint, and in this state is employed in the manufac- 
ture of candles. Not far from the place where it 
was found, are several layers of brown amber, which 
leads M. Meyer to believe that it may be yellow 
amber disturbed while joining. Cold alcohol has 
no action upon it; when boiling it dissolves a 
small quantity, which in cooling precipitates itself 
in white flakes. The residuum acquires a deeper 
colour and more tenacity. Ether, at an ordinary 
temperature, dissolves that part which gives the 
yellow colour, leaving an almost colourless resi- 
duum. Alcohol and ether mixed, precipitate the 
dissolved portion, and this precipitate, exposed to 
fire, melts at a low temperature, and stains paper 
in the manner of oil. It is perfectly dissolved in oil 
of turpentine, and the solution coagulates in cool- 
ing. ‘The alkalis do not turn it intosoap. Sulphu- 
ric acid carbonizes it, even at a temperature which 
causes it to melt. It does not emit a flame when 
exposed to a candle. M. Paravey has been seeking 
among Chinese authors for an account of this fossil 
wax. He states, that in the book of Pen-T'sao, the 
hou-pe or khou-pe is said to be formed as follows: 
the resin or grease of the wild pine or larch, left in 
the earth a thousand years, gives the fouling, a sort 
of excrescence from the roots of these pines or 
larches which have been cut down even with the 
soil, and the presence of which is discovered by a 
luminous vapour rising over the spot. It is a rare 
and expensive substance, employed in medicine, 
and when combined with the still more precious 
roots of the quiseng, and left a thousand years, or a 
very long time, in the earth, gives the hou-pe, and if, 
after becoming hou-pe, it is again left for a thousand 
years, it gives the black stone fo, or to-pe (evidently 
jet). M. Brongniart says, in his‘ Mineralogy,’ “that 
with the Prussian amber are often found the fruits 
of the Pinus abies; and the tree called in Chinese 
Song, from which the hou-pe is said to come, is the 
Pinus abies.” 

Manna of the Desert.—M. Bore, formerly chief 
gardener and farmer to the Pacha of Egypt, “has 
discovered that the manna (the Tamarix Mannifera) 
grows in great abundance about a day’s journey 
from Mount Sinai. The Arabs assured him, that 
when this manna was purified, it was equal to 
honey. M. Bore gathered some drops himself, 
which were about the size of a pea, as they fell from 
the branches. It was agreeable to the taste, but 
there was very little gummy or saccharine matter 
about it. The Arabs purify it by putting it in hot 
water, and afterwards skimming it. This is thought 
to be the manna upon which the Jews subsisted, as 
mentioned in the Scripture, and which some au- 
thors have thought was produced from the Alhagi 
Maurorum, a small plant which, according to them, 
is only-found on the confines of the desert, where 
there is a great deal of humidity, which it requires. 

Circulation in Insects—M. de Blainville has, in 





his own name, and that of MM. Dumeril and 
Bory, reported to the French Academy of Sciences 
some observations on circulation in insects. If the 
foot of a young insect of the genera Notonecta, Nau- 
coris, and those of the family of Hydrocorise, | 
order Hemiptera, of Linnzus, be magnified one 

hundred times, taking care that the foot be always 

attached to the living animal at the articulation with 

the thigh, a motion, more or less distinct, will be | 
seen, varying in rapidity, but always regular, and | 
capable of being accelerated or retarded, and even | 
suspended for atime. It is to be observed as longas | 
the animal lives, and even a short time after the limb | 


has been separated from the body. M. Dufour, who 
has attempted to verify these observations, think 
that this motion is merely vibration of the muscular 
fibres, and is even of opinion, that it is impossible 
there should be anything like circulation in Hex. 
apoda, 

Englisk Cloth—One of the manufacturers, exa. 
mined by the Upper Council of Commerce, states 
that “the English have large floating masses of pro. 
ducts, and when they throw them into foreign mar. 
kets it is a positive inundation, and other competi. 
tors are obliged to retire. Their only hope is, that 
of arriving at a moment when English and Belgian 
merchandize is rare; for, when these abound, all 
others are crushed.” 

Lime Tree.—There is now at Ivory, a gigantic 
lime, or linden, tree, which is 100 feet high; the 
circle covered by its branches measures 245 feet, 
and these branches commence ata height of 10 feet 
from the ground. The circumference of the trunk 
near the soil is 46 feet. It is perhaps an unique in. 
stance of this species of tree attaining such magnitude. 

Lizards. —M. Guérin has communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences, that he, in one of his 
entomological excursions in the forest of Eu, caught 
a lizard, and the next day, when he wished to exa. 
mine it, it gave birth to seven viviparous young, 
which ran about rapidly immediately after birth. 

Belemnites.—It would appear, that M. de Ferus- 
sac’s opinion, that Belemnites were internal shells, 
has been confirmed by M. Agassiz, who, in Miss E. 
Philpot’s collection, found a substance resembling 
the shell of the Sepia, and even part of its bag of 
colouring matter, well preserved, which terminated 
in a point forming a beautiful belemnite, 

Sicilian Molluscaa—M. Balme, Corresponding 
Member of the Socicty of the Jura, and Doctor of 
Medicine at Lyons, has just sent to the Museum at 
Louis le Saunier, a box of the terrestrial and 
fluviatile shells of Sicily, and the Canary Islands, 
most of which have not been hitherto described, and 
to which he has added two branches of black coral. 
Among the shells is the Achatina Virginea. 

Gingko.—The gingko tree, of Japan, has not only 
flowered in the botanic garden of Montpellier, but 
has borne ripe fruit, the kernel of which, when 
roasted, has a very agreeable flavour. It will pro- 
bably be naturalized in the south of Europe, where 
the climate seems favourable. 

Carlsbad Waters—M. Nentwich, of Carlsbad, 
has discovered the existence of iodine, in small but 
decided quantities, in the waters of Carlsbad. 

Leeches.—The plan of M. Noble, head physician 
to the hospital at Versailles, for breeding leeches in 
a reservoir,made on purpose, has perfectly succeeded, 
A quantity of potter's clay is put into the reservoir, 
in which they deposit their cocoons, and in which 
they shelter themselves from cold and storms. 

Grapes.—In a garden at Fernay, a superb and 
solitary bunch of white grapes has proceeded from a 
vine, which has hitherto borne, and still continues to 
bear, only black grapes. 

Ovxalis.—A M. Redvaté has most successfully cul- 
tivated the Oxalis crenata, a single tubercle of which 
affords a large quantity of wholesome food, the taste 
of which resembles both the common and sweet po- 
tato, or the Convolyulus batata. 


[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 
Great Issue of New Books. 


So rapid is the publication of new and sterling literary pro- 
ductions, by such writers as Hook, Marryat, James, Grattan, 
Mrs. ‘Trollope, Jameson, the two Bulwers, and vihers of great 
celebrity, that we are requested to call the atiennon of our 
readers to the very cheap and ready mode of procuring them 
through the admirable New Liskary_ Sysre™, just plan- 
ned and conducted by Mr. Edward Bull the librarian, of 1%, 
Holles Street. is system not only ensures ell the N a 
Standard Works for perusal in the English and Fore’ 
guages, Twenty-four volumes at a time, for six guineas 
year, but allows to every subscriber y of those New Works 
they may wish to possess, gratis, to the amount of tw 
and provides them also with catalozues and boxes 
vense. Anew system is also planned for supplying Soci 
Book Clubs in‘all parts of the kingdom, from Bull’s Library; 
and the public, to avail themselves of its advantages at the be= 
ginning of the new ar yuld address their orders forthwith 
to Mr. Bull, the Librarian, 19, Holles Sireet 











F.—Write-a-pace—®. — G. C. $.—J. F. P.— W. P.— 
J.U.—J. H. B.—P. V. received. 

We are not insensible to the beauty of many passages 
in the address to Goethe's ‘ Bettine’; but fear that, as a 
whole, it is too mystical for the English reader.— Most of 
E. A.’s inquiries are answered by this day’s publication.— 
As to the paper referred to, it must depend on its merit. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


AW LECTURES.—Professor PRESTON will 
commence his SECOND COU mr on TU ESDAY, the 


5 ry next, at Seven * MY lock is 
5th of January Orr TER a a te - Principal. 
_ Kine" sO College, 1 London, mh. én bans 


“COURSE OF LECTURES—ZOOLOG Y—PROFESSOR 
_. DR. GRANT, 
HIS Com will commence on WEDNESDAY 
y 6. Lectures on MON DAY, TUESDAY, WED- 
D AY. gid FRIDAY, at 3 Pe. Fee 3i. 
“NB. ‘Attend: ance on ‘or Grant SG ‘ourses of Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Zoology at this Institution, is recognised by the Army 
Medical Board as equivalent to the Course of Natural History 
required asa qu ion in Army Surgeons. 


al 
RLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
MALDEN, Dean. 
University of London, 28th December, 1835. 


UC eietsendet of LONDON—FACULTIES 








of ARTS andof LAW.—SESSION 1835—36. The Classes 
in these Faculties will recommence on WEDNESDAY, the 6th 
of January. Such a_division of the subjects is made in most 
classes as er nables a stadent to enter advantageously at this part 
of the course, a and the fee is provement J Wt ai ay In the 
IN, HISTORY, LAW, and NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPE ew division e. the subject . hens and in those 
sO MOGRAPHY, ZOOLOGY, and CIVIL ENGIN NEE] RING, 
rses commence after C Ty 
’. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
. kth, 1835. H. MALDEN, Dean. 


Lt OCUTION The Rey. 8S. WOOD, B.A., 
professes to give Private Instruction in ELOCUTION, 
either at his own house, or at the Pupil’s residence, Terms may 
be known by applying at 32, ? niversity-street, or at Mr. Ly | Ss, 
30, Upper Gower-street. Of whom may be had, price 


A Grammar of Biccution. By the Rev. S. Wood, 





Se he rules are not unnecessarily numerous, and the examples, 
which are taken from the best writers, are selected with great 
care and discrimination. We bave heard experiments made on 
them, and are convinced that the Author's taste is pure and his 
ear fine. Of all the manuals for the art, we have never seen any 
which we could recommend with such confidence as this.’ 
Leeds Mercury. 


ANWELL SCHOOLS, (formerly Dr. 
BOND’S,) HANWELL, Senesnen x; Head Master, the 
Rev. J. A. EMERSON, M.A rate of Hanwell. Fees for In- 
struction - at King’s ¢ ‘ollews’ Se heel, 44 guineas per quarter; 
Board and Tutelage, under eight years of age, 3 guineas per 
quarter; and } guinea per quarter additional each succeeding 
year. —Prospectuses may be had at Messrs. Roake and Varty’s, 
3, 5 eee and at Souter’s School Library, St. Paul's Church- 
ya 








EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
HE Rev. Dr. DANZEL, Head-Master of the 


Public Foundation School at Cuxhaven, near the mouth of 
the Elbe, RECEIVES BOARDERS for EDUCATION at this 
Epablichmont < on moderate terms, Prospec tuses to be had at 

& Enevene, 3 2 Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; ; 
Sone. Dewar. Piceadi Mr. Schloss, 2, Great Russell-st. ; 
and Mr. Wacey, 4, Old Tanad. street. For references and other 
particulars apply, if by letters, post paid, to Dr. Bernays, Pro- 
fessor ot the German Language an Literature in King’s Col- 
lege, London, vs Essex-street, Stran 
N.B. Dr. Danzel now in Town, and will remain here till 
about the Taiddle, of January. 





26, Holles-street. 
Tory ry 7 ? a's 
WENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES in the 
English, French, Italian, German, and Spanish Languages, 
as well as the new works immediately on a ation, are at the 
command of Subscribers to Churton’s Public Library, 26, Holles- 
Street. 
RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

The Year 5/. 5s. ieee 12 vols. in town and 24 in the country. 

The Year 4/. 4s. allowed 8 vols. in town and 16 in the country. 





Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room 
No. 396, High Holborn, on MONDAY, January 4, 1836, and 
following Dex. at Half-past 12 0 woe precisely, 

EING the Stock in Trade and Household Fur- 
niture of JAMES JOHNSON, Bookseller, of No. 7, High- 
street, Bloomsbury (by order of the esters s.) comprising 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791 to 1819, 8 vols.—New Morthly Ma- 
azine, vols.—( rls.— W orks of Johnson, 
aley, Robertson, Gibbon, "The FURNITURE ineludes 

capital Sofa, Loo, Pe mbroke: and Dining Tables, Cheffoniere, 

&e. so Two Exceller ard Tables, by Fernyhough & 

Tours on—Handsoine Baas Hall Lamp—Descending Stove, 
Cc 
May be viewed, and C ‘atalogues had at the Rooms, and of J. 

F. Groom, Esq., Otlicial Assignee, 12, Abchurch-lane. 


On MONDAY, Jonvary ¥i. 11, and following Days, 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising 
Se Pilgrimage of Perfection, Wynkyn de Worde —Salisbury 
Missal, printed on vellum—Strabonis ( seographia, 1472— Valerius 
S5 Theophrasti de Causi ‘7antarum, 1483 Plu- 
tarch, editio prine eps, uncut—De Sc riptoribus, Ecclesiasticis, 
editio princeps, 1494 ~and many other Rare Specimens of Early 
Topography. Also, Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, ‘ parts—Ash- 
mole’s Order of the Garter, fine copy— Keating's _ ‘taf- 
ford's Pacata— Burton's Yorks .ire—Du Pin’s E fecles ical His- 
tory, 13vols.—Coxe’s Northern Tour, 3 vols. large pemoreig = ey 3 
Cicero, 10 vols.—Snelling’s Coins. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


By Messrs. SOUT HGATE )N, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
“e SSDAY January 5, and following days; 





COTT ‘s Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols. — 
Lardner’s Works, 5 5 vols.—Lord Orford’s Works, 5 vols.— 
Batty’s enery of Fr: rerma ond Sicily, Se 
Heath's Par’ Sidney Hall’ s British Brit ish Clas 
Be Ls son's Works, by Gifiord, 9 vols.— Naval and Mili- 
tary Library, 20 vols.—Byron’s W orks, 17 vols. Burns’ s W orks, 
by” Cunninghs um, 8 vols.—Bacon's Abridzme nt of the Law, 8 
s.—Murray’s Encyclopedia, Lownde’s Bibliographical Ma- 
4 vols.— Hume d Smollett’s England, 16 vale. —Mavor's 
me sal me gg A 25 vols.—New British Novelist, 50 vols.— 
Bacon's Works, i0 vols.—_BOOKS IN QUIRES— COLLEC- 
TION OF MODERN NOVELS, &e 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*s* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 





OFFER. PLATES of ATLASES, MAPS, &c. 
O BE SOLD BY PUBLIC ROUP, withio ft Old 
Signet Ful, RE SP Exchange, Edinburgh, on WwW EDNESDAY, 
the 13th of January, at2o'clock in the A erneon, is ohn of the 
powers contained in certain assignations, the wh 
‘OPP pa. PL: 
Of the following. Modern and ve my 4 ‘aluable 
G WAPHIC TAL we 
Belonging to a. John Thay 4 tC 0. Stationers, 
Edinburgh :— 

1. Thomson's New General Atlas, ¢ onsisting of 89 Plates, with 
new Discoveries, full sheet, ~—o— size, yun, Dedic ation Plate 
and View of Mont Blane. 2 omson’s Classical and wes al 
Atlas, consisting of 36 Plates, full sheet, imperial size. 3, Atlas of 
Scotland, 61 Plates, full sheet, impe rial size. 4. The palnbareh 
School Atlas, 12 Plate ng o 26 Maps, medium 4to. 5, The Cabinet 
Atlas, 46 Plates, or 49 N naps, § mperial 4to. with 7 Plates, Views, 
&c. and Label Plate. 6. The School Classical Atlas, 6 Plates, or 
21 Maps, medium ito. 7. Large Map of Asia, with the latest Dis- 
coveries in that quarter, 6 sheets, imperial. 8. Ditto Map of Ame- 
rica, with the latest Discoveries by Franklin, Parry, Beechey, 
&c. 4 sheets, imperial size. 9. Map o! Aca, with the latest Disco- 
veries, 4 sheets, imperial. 10. Ainslie’s Map of the Southern Divi- 
sion of Scotland, on 8 sheets, imperi« ze, representing the 
Kingdom, as North Berwic k, ues a scale of half an inch to the 
mile. Two Plates, outline Maps, or eight 4to. (sheet me- 
_." ‘is. Two sheet Plates Maps, and one half-sheet ditto; 
also, three medium 4to. with Views, Plates for Pleasure Tours 
in England and W. ales. 13. One sheet Map, 6 sheets and a half, 
five dtos. and eight View Plates, for Pleasure Tours in Scotland. 
14. Two Coppers of Views and’ for Pleasure Tours in lre- 
land. 15. One-sheet Map of Pe amaica, Poland, and Swit- 
zerland, in all four sheet Plates. 16. One-sheet Maps of Europe, 

sia, Afric a, and America, all imperial. 17. One-sheet Map, 
World, on wood, on Mercator's Soapeten. 18. Lot of Miscella- 
neous Plates, Maps, Plans, Labels, &c. 

‘These works have always had avery extensive sale, are 3 in great 
demand, and well worthy the attention of Publis 

For furt her artic ulars apply to Mr. W. H. panty Engraver, 
Edinburgh Robert Weir, Stationer, Glasgow; or Samuel 
Highley, Bookse -ller, 32, Fleet-street, London ; any of whom will 
exhibit Impressions of the Plates in their present state; John 
M‘Cracken, Esq. Writer, Edinburgh; or to John Rymer, W.S. 
) Northumber! and-street, there, in whose hands are the articles 
of roup 


HESS TAUG HT.—Mr. GEORGE WALKER, 
Author of several Works on Chess, informs the Nobility 
and Gentry that he Gives LESSONS on the speedie st Method 
of attaining this scientific a Acc 
‘or cards of address, and terms (which are moderate > apply. to 
Messrs. Walker, Music Warehouse, 17, Soho-square. 


UDSON’S INTAGLIO SEALS for Letters, 
Notes, &c. These Seals may be used with the same faci- 
lity as acommon gater a little moisture being sufficient to attach 
them securely. ‘T e devices consist of the most ay roved sub- 
je cts after the * —, also sporting subjects, initial letters, and 
miscellaneous modern subjects, to which a continual addition 
will be made. The superior appearance and the convenience in 
the use, as compared with the usual process in sealing a letter, it 
is presumed, will render them an article of general adoption. 
A Box, containing an assortment eitherred or black, price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto ditto —_ of various colurs, 2s. 
Ditto ditto veined marble, various, 2s. 
(Either of the aspera made of Hard Wax for warm Climates at 
3d. per Box e 
Sold je ae ‘and for exportation by J. Hudson, No. 64, 
Hatton-garden, London, and retail at all respectable Stationers, 
Libraries, and Fancy Repositories throughout the Kingdom. 
** It is requested that Orders from the country be transmitted 
to the usual Agents in London. 
CoO ia Pnov FIRE OFFICE, 
And PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
Regent-street, London. Established in 1806. 
Capital, 4 MILLION STERLIN 
The Insured share Profits equi 
Returns of Ten, Zwenty, and Twenty-tive per Cent. paid in- 
variably since 1807 to 95,000 Persons. 
Bonuses of 13/. 8s., Jel. 12s., 300. 10s., and 401. per cent. paid on 
the Life Police 
Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns. 


EST of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Come ar, 20, New Bridge-street, Lon- 
don. gginatituted at Exe 
r Wl AM WEBB FOL LETT, M.P. President. 

In ‘addition to other advantages offe red tothe Insured, they 
share the Profits equally with the Proprietors. Prospectuses may 
be had of Mr. Anderton, at the office in London, or at the other 
offices of the Company in Exeter, Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and Paris, or of any of the Agents. 

LOBE INSURANCE, Pall Mall and Cornhill, 
London. Baiiied tem. 
E,L LIVES, AND ANNUI 
C! APITAL ONE MILLION STERLING: 
The whole tl up and invested ; thereby affording to the As- 
sured an immediate av ailable Fund for the Payment of the most 
extensive Losses. 














and upwards. 








DIRE czons, 
Thomas Coles, Esq. Chairman 
Edward Goldsmid, Bsa. Deputy Cc fsirman. 
William Abbott, Esq. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S. 
Richard Alsager, Esq. M.P. be Hodgson, Esq. 
C,. Raymond Barker, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
an Birch, Es John Poynder, Esq. 
a Chapman, Esq. Philip Ripley, Esq. 
if , Bart. M.P. Henry Rowles, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Emanuel silva, Esq. 
The Right Hon. W.T. Cope-| ir W. G. Lng Bart. 

land, Lord Mayor, M.P. W. Thompson, A M.P. 
George Fraser, Esq William Tite, Es —. F.RS 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. Edward Vaux, Esq. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company's Agents 
in the Country. 

Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm 

Insurances due at Christmas must be paid on or ‘before the 9th 
of January. 

LIPE INSURANCE. 

*.* As many Persons have been as roeved from offering them- 
selves for Insurance, considering that on account of some Ail- 
ment or other peculiarity of He alth or Cc onstitution, their Lives 
would not be accepted, ~e, that they re- 
ceive Proposals on Lives so a sted, oe ee unreserved og 

faithful statement of the ticular circu 

and under the professiona mee I 4 
vecial Insurances of this Class, if approved, will be subject to 

suc » Extra Premium as may appear to the Directors apportioned 

to the Risk to be unde rtaken by the Otlice. 

Policies for the whole Term of Life, will be purchased on Terms 
to be agreed on with the Parties interested, should they be de- 
sirous of surrendering them to the Company. 

JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 

London, 19th Dec. 1835. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, for 
i anting, at or after the time of Marriage, E ndowmenta 
to the Children who may — — from. Capital £500,000 


Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Cot } ‘Martin Tucker Smith, Esq, 
Henry Porcher, Esq. 


TORS. 
Henry George W ard, Es M.P., Chairman. 
George Alfred Muskett, Bea. , Deputy Chairman. 
Wm. Butterworth Bayley, Esq.| E dw ard Lee, Esq. 
John Fuller, Esq ajor John ‘Luard. 
Pascoe St. Lege or Gre nfell, Esq.| Thomas Willis Muskett, Esq. 
Auditors—Riversdale W Willem faye nfell, E $4.5 ; William Sharman 
Crawford, E tag. E M.P 
Bankers—Sir James Fsdai wh Co. 
Physician—Dr. Roget, F.1 
Surgeon—Edward Cock, iis 
Solicitors— Messrs. Lacy and Bridges. 
Secretary—Mr. John Cazenove. 

An Institution having for its object the protection of families 
from the vicissitudes of fortune, by enabling parents, at a small 
comparative outlay, to secure to their children a certain provi- 
sion on their attaining a given age, must be considered a benefit 
to the community, and deserving of being placed in the first 
rank of provanent ane hilanthropic institutions. Such is the ob- 
ject of the Fami cndowment Society, which will provide for 
all thec hildre “n a at family at a period whena provision becomes 
always serviceable, and frequently indispensable. 

To accomplish an object so desirable, this Society will, at or 
after the time of marriage, endow every future c hild of such 
marriage, payable on each child's completing any agreed year 
of age from i4 to 21; endow every future male child or every 
future female child ; endow children actually born previously to 
the date of the contract; and, if preferred, endow such actually 
born children at an increase d rate of pe mium, which shall be 
returnable if the child does not attain the age of endowment. 

In order to afford every facility to the public, the premium may 
be paid, at the option of the parties, either in one sum at the 
time of contractin ,or b annual sums, payable during any term 
of years not exceeding the age of endowment, dependent on the 
life of the husband only, or of the wife only, or on the joint lives 
of the husband and wife. 

The Tables are calculated for all ages, and for every combi- 
nation of age; and the following extracts will sufficiently illus- 
trate the subject :— 

Annual Premiums, for assuring the sum of £100. to each child, 
payable on completing its 14th or 21st year 

On compiating M4 oem Phar completing 21 

mual mium nnual ’remium, 
ot Age gent, at Hus- to cease at Hus~ 
Hus. © of the Seae s Goeth, - ort sao s ee or 
ie.) after e ot mand D after the Ny 
band ‘| payment. band. payment. 





|€ s. d. 
18 |i8 10 10 
21 


40 
Annual Premiums, for assuring the sum of £100. to each male 
child only, or to each female child only, payable on com- 
pleting its 21st year :— 
| )Annual Premium, to cease at Hus- 
Age of the|Age of the band’s death, orafter the 
Husband. Wite. 


Males « only rn Females only. 





Example :—A couple, of the ages of 31 and 25, have 8 children 
who complete their lith year; the Society will have to pay them 
800/.; the whole amount of the annual payments cannot exceed 
243/. Bs. 6d, and in case of the husband's previous death, this 
sum might be considerably less. 

‘he nec essary tables have been constructed from calculations 
which e been examined and approved by an eminent ma- 
thematic lan. ‘They have been so formed as to yield an adequate 
profit, of which it 2 proposed to divide four-fifths amongst the 

parents or parties effecting endowments on unborn children, 
Provertion, to the amount of their respective ¢ ontributions. 
he following extrac's from the ——mamatad the premiums 
for the endowment of existing childre 
Annual Premiums for assuring the sum of 100/. to an actually 
born child, payable on completing its lith or 2ist year, the 
whole of such annual premiums being returnable should the 
child die under the age of endowment : 

On completing 14 years. On completing 21 years. 

Age ; Annual Premium to |} Age , Annual Premium to 
ot he Age of of | the Age of 

Child. Endowment. Child. Endowment. 


£. 
312 
317 
} 72 43 
| f 5 | 49 
| 9 2. &¢ e |i 416 
| 10 . 15 rs 
Annual Premiums for assuring : on sum of 100/. to an actually 
born child, payable on completing its lth or 2lst year, no 
part of such premium being returnable : 
On completing M4 years. On ¢ ‘ompleting 21 years. 
Age Annual Pre ery ) Age Annual Premium 
of until the Age o of until the Age o! 
Child. Endow ment. | Child. Endowment. 


ing its 23 


9 
10 2 


ing its Mth} * 


year. 


0 
6 
Should the parties contracting with the Society, after having 
paid at least five annual premiums, be unable to continue the 


payenonte, | such premiums shall not be considered as forfeited, 
yut the Society will, notwithstanding, pay an equitable propor- 


tion of the endowment to the children then born on their at- 
taining the given age. 

This Society offers advantages worthy the attention of every 
class of the community 

To the nobility, and the possessors of entailed e states, the op- 
portunity of providing for the younger branches of their 
amilies 

To clergymen, officers of the army and navy, professional 
men, and, indeed, to all persons dependent on income, the 
means of ensuring a provision for their families on terms most 
advantageous to them. 

Communications may be addressed to Messrs. Lacy and 
Brydges, the Solicitors to the Society, 19, King’s Arms-yard, 
Coleman-street, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








. Will be ready for Sale early in January. 
DEDICATED TO THE CHEMICAL PROFESSORS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

a handsome Mahogany Chest, 6/. 6s. 
A2 NEW" CHEMICAL CABINET, or Ama- 


eur's Lanoratory, (by R. B. Ede, Her Majesty's Ap- 
Tainted Chemist.) comprising an organizec 30 
emical Tests, Re- Agents, and best cont ‘ 
tus, calculated for the Student, the Profi t, the Druggist, the 
Dyer. iy Diyas alter , the Physician, the Manuf acturer,the Mir 
ralogisi, and the Amate ur, and ved for the pe “rformé ance of 
refined k: oa rime eer — oe a ane re “c _ hinany Draw- 
ing Room, with ease, 

R. B. E DE ‘s MIN E R AL SOGICAL BOX, or 
POCKET BLOWPIPE APPARATUS, on a new principle, 
containing above 20 essential requisites for assaying Minerals, 
and assis.ing Geological inquiries ; in a neat japanne ‘d case only 
Boy a ine hes, Price 21s. being the cheapest and maces complete 

riable Pocket Laboratory, ever offered for Sale.— May be seen 
at many and procured of afl’ the Agents for his well known and 
approved 

CHEMICAL port ABLE LABORATORY, 
containing above 90 Rk rents, Blowpipes, and err 
riate Apparatus ice vn lls. 6¢., e oe stopper ed bottles, 
French Polished Cabinet, Lock and Key, Two guilt 
Butler, 4, Cheapside, and Williams & ilaydon, | 



























AN ELEGANT NOVELTY. 
HE BOOK of the HEART; or, Sentimental 


Pocket C logipasion, With numerous ’ Engravings, price 5s. 
morocco, gilt edges.—* This tasty little volume is sui generis. 
Young ladies and. young genilemen will devour its contenis 
with avidity. It is clever, sensible, and highly amusing.” — 
Marning Post. 

Published for W. Kidd, by W. Incham. 14 Chandas.cteont 


be 








1s iny is pub! poe ma pore 2s. G4. sewed, oy. DOUG In roa as uw 
pocket-hook, or in morocco, the Second Edition of 
VILBE RT” s ‘Cc ‘LERGY MAN'S ALMANACK 
and CHURCHMAN’S MISCELLANY, for 1836; con- 
tain ng the Names of the Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, and 
other Dignitaries,of the United Chure hof England and Ire land; 
Deans, Prebendaries, Fellows, Minor Canons, &c, of the Colle- 
iate Churches in E ngland; with their respective Values, (found- 
ed on the Repe of the Comm ners for saquitteg into the 
=cclesiastical Reve re , ending 
Dec. 1831): Chaplains in Ordinary is Maj Fellows of 
Sion College. Incumbe nts within ten miles of L sw a Preachers 
at Inns of Court, &c.: Bishops, Archde 1s, Chaplains, and 
Heads of Colleges, in the British Colonies and Islands : Heads 
of Colleges, Professors, Proctors, &c. of the Unive 
ford, Cambridee, and Dublin; with a List of tho: 
obtained Honours in the Universities in the precedin ar: 
Colleges, Public Schools, and Endowed Grammar Gchorls. in 
England and Wales: Societie sand ot . 
with the Established Church, &c. ers of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; Baronets ; House of C ommons ; List of the pre- 
sent and late Ministry ; ; and the usual contents of an Almanack. 
hone ed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by all Book- 
se lers 


Publist i | by Fisher, Son, & Co. London; and, to be had, by 
r, of any Bookseller in the Unite vd as om. 
HE” “CHRISTI! AN KEEPSAKE, = 1836. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM BL LIs, 
Small quarto, with 17 Engravings, e  clegantly bound in morocco, 























Institutions connected 
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r 
“ We do not generally review Annuals ; but in opening Mr. 
Ellis’s elegant volume, we alighted upon anme interesting re- 
collec tions of our beloved and revered Mr. Wilberforce. The 
whole work breathes that devout and Catholic spirit which ‘distin- 
guishes the excellent writer's publications ristian Observer, 

“ A more admirably-chosen ai.d d tiul series of plates we 
have never seen in any former Annual.”—Eclectic Review, 

Fisher's Juvenile Serap-Book. By Bernard 
Barton. Forming a handsome Family Present and School 
Prize. Small to. 20 Engravings on stcel, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, price &s. 

“This sweet and interesting volume does honour to the heart 
and talent of Bernard Barton. There is not a sentiment to 
which it is not good to accustom the youthful ear to listen ; there 
is not a moral inculeation which it is not beneficial to impress 
upon the juvenile mind. And these lessons of utility, and_in- 
struction, rise virtue, are delivered in a tone of so much feeling 
and taste, that they cannot fail to win their way where it is most 
sirable such seeds should be sown.” —Lit 

Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book, 1836. With 
Poetical Ilustrations by L. E. L. Demy 4to, 36 highly-finished 

ingravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 

“It is a Taxury of the highest sort—something we can raze 
on with interest when left alone, and make matter, of pleasing 
and profitable discourse when in company. This is *The Lady's 
Own Book ;’ and we will call _her taste in question, upon w hose 
table it is not to be found.’’—Glasgow Argus. 

The Northern Tourist, a Gage d*Amitié, cuttin. 
ing more than 2.0 Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c. 
Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumber at 
with Descriptions in English, French, and German. 3 vols. ito: 
handsomely bound, 21s. Each volume compiete in itself. 

Views in India, China, and on the Shores of the 
Red Sea; rons original Sketches on the spot by C aptain R, J. 
Elliot, R.N., with Descriptions by Emma Roberts : in English, 
French, or Germ: an. In 2 vols. 4to. containing 64 E eCavings, 
seven and a half inches b vy five, handsomely bound, 2 

National Portrait Gallery, and Mem oirs; con- 
taining 180 Portraits of Mlustrious Eminent Personage 3, 

principally of the Nineteenth C enty eugravedin the best st le 
rom the Origin: ul penne by Sir Thos. Lawrence, Si 
Reynolds, Sir M, A. Shee, Hopner, Pickersgill, &e. 
Pp, §vo. bound in ¢ lath Sl., in half more “0, 

e collection v t ya monument of the 
mighty and diversi et which throbbed in 
Britain during our day.” —Co 

Hannah More’s Popular W: orks; with Notes and 
a Memoir of the Author. Complete in 6 vols. embellished with 
# Portrait, from the original Painting, in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Dyke Ackland, Bart.—a View of aan ey Wood—and 



















highly-finished ‘i ignette Titles to each volume. The Six Vols. 


bound in cloth, price only 39s. e 
Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By John Carne, 
Esq. 3 vols. cloth 
“Mr. Carne has recently publish 
shows so muchof hear nd roc rd fec 
search, that weare sur . r 
to give usa comple ste Missi 
Polynesian Researches, during a Residence of 
nearly E light Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. By 
William Ellis. Forming a complete History of the South Sea 
Islands. | 4 vols. cloth, 2 
This is the most inte re sting work, in all its parts, we have 

eve et perv erused.”’—Quarterly Revi 
hey are replete with v aah and curious matter, descrip- 

tive of the South Sea Islands, and their inhabitants.” —Lit. Gaz. 
London : rayhers Son & Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and 












we! Elliot, &e. whie h 





Just published, by ACKERMANN & CO. 96, Strand, London, 


FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS: 


An Assemblage of FEMALE BEAUTY, in Twelve elegant Groups, Emblems of our choicest Flowers, 
from Designs by E. T. PARRIS, Esq., with Poetical Illustrations by the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON.—Imperial 4to, 
elegantly bound, price 1s. lls. 6d. 

* This is truly and singularly a book of Beauty, of very original design; and both in a pictorial and poetical point of view delight. 
fully exe cute d: What was to be expected! The pictures are by PARRis; the literary accompaniments by Lapy BLessi no? TON. ” 
Literary vazetle. 

A splendid drawing-room table book.—A magnificent quarto.—The Countess has done her ‘spiriting gently,’ with grace pot 
angs — ed simplicity.”"—Atheneum, ’ 
Superb! Unique ! Another honour to the conservatory of Ackermann’s.”"—Aélas, 


ACKERMANN’S 
FORGET ME NOT ror 1836; 


Elegantly and substantially bound in crimson morocco, price 12s. 
ALSO, 


THE JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT ror 1836; 


Elegantly bound in emboosed leather, price 8s. 


CHURTON’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


On the Ist of January, 1836, was published, in medium 8vo. 
No. 1, PRICE THREEPENCE, TO BE CONTINUED WEEKLY, 


And on the Ist of February, 
PART 1, PRICE ONE SHILLING, TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY UNTIL ITS COMPLETION, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


WITH NOTES, 
By the Rev. H. CAUNTER, B.D. 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Forty-four Engravings, 
From Drawings by R. WESTALL, Esq. R.A., and J. MARTIN, Esq. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


No apology can be necessary for presenting to the public a new Edition of the Holy Bible ; it will, therefore, be sufficient to 
mention the principal object in view in the present publication. 
here being no good editions of the Bible with notes, except those which are sold at so high a price as to exclude the middling 
and poorer classes from having access to them, the first aim is to supply what has long been felt to be a serious “lesideratum. 
he Notes by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. will be exclusively explanatory ; some idea may be formed of their extent, when 
it is stated they will contain as much matter as three ordinary sized octavo volumes ; ; they will be written in a plain and concise 
manner, so as to be intelligible to all classes of readers. 
he Illustrations (IN NUMBER ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOU R) will be from Drawings by R. Westall, Esq. R.A., and 
J. Martin, Esq,, the celebrated Painter of Belshazzar’s Fes 
The Work will be published in Weekly Numbers, containing two’ Engravings, and twelve pages of Letter-press, at the low price 
of Three-pence each Number, and will be completed i in Seventy-two, forming one splendid octavo volume. 


LONDON: EDWARD CHURTON, 26, HOLLES-STREET. 


M. A. NATTALI’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE or EIGHT THOUSAND BOOKS 


May be had gratis, by applying, post paid, to No. 19, SouTHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
WHERE THE FOLLOWING WORKS, CONSIDERABLY REDUCED IN PRICE, ARE ON SALE. 
RITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, consisting of 


THRE . ue NDRED AND Serr. oe R PLates, by Le Keux. 5 vols. medium 4to. half-bound, morocco elegant, uncut, 
the top edge gilt, lis. Published at 30 “ 

2. B RITTON'S HISTORY. of ‘the ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. Erentry Puiatrs, 
by Le Keux. 2 o. paitiound, morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gilt, 3. ae. Published at 7 

ze paper, half-morocco elegant, uncut, top edge gi 51. 5s. as Pert at 112. lls. 

3. PUG INS ‘SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTU RE, calculated to exemplify the various 
Styles, and the practical C — "= ‘tion of this Class of wy Are phocuse One HunprReEpD AND FourTEEN PLATES IN OvT- 
LINE, by J. Le Keux, Turrel, & 2 vols. 4to. cloth, 4/. 4s. Published at 6/. 

2 vols. imp. 4to. large paper, cloth, 6. 6s. Published at 9 

This Work is adapted to furnish practical and useful information to the Architect, Builder, é abinet-Make or, &c. as well as tothe 
critical Antiquar y and Connoisseur 5 i nity 

4. PUGIN and MACKENZIE’S SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE from the Doors, 
Wwindonc Buttresses, Pinnacles, from the Ancient Buildings at Oxford. Sixty-one PLATEs. 4to. cloth, WU. 4s. Pub. at 2. 2s. 

ONEY’S BEAUTIES of CONTINENTAL ARCHITECTURE, ina Series of Views from the 
nad 4. C ae drals and ner Bede | in France, the Netherlands, Germany, and Italy. Twenty- prone Pvates and Firty- 
= ‘y IGNeTTEsS. Folio, cloth. 2/. 2s. Sublished at 4/. 4s. —On India Paper, cloth, 3/. 3s. Published at 6. ¢ 

CONE Y's RIPTY-SIX SRCSTE RUS RAL SEETCHES in France, the Netherlands, Ger- 
man, PL Italy. Imperial 8vo. sewed, with gilt edges. . i ¢ > 

UGIN and LE KE UX'S ARCHITECTU RAL ANTIQU ITIES of NORMANDY, with 
Dewi by John Britton, Esq. Ercuty PLAtes. 4to. cloth, 34. 3s. Pub. at 6 —Large paper, cloth, 5/. 5s. Pub. at i0l. 10s. 

YP MAN'S ARCHITECT URAL ANTIQUITIES “of “NORM. ANDY, with Descriptio: is by 
m2. i Esq. F.R.S. and e f- One Henprep Puates. 2 vols. folio, cloth, 6/. 6s. Published at 12/. 12s.—Proofs on India 
paper, cloth, 10/7, 10s, ‘Published at2 ® 

9. SPECIMENS = the "GO" SEERC ORNAMENTS selected from Lavenham Church, Suffolk. 
Forty PLates. 4to. clot s. Published att M a : 

10. MOSES’S SE LEC 5 GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES from VASES. Tuirnty-sEVEN 
PL ‘i i Es, cloth. 10s. 6¢. Published at 1 * : i 

FLAXMAN’S AN TOMICAL STUDIES of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the Use of 
m3 TWENTY-ONE PLATES, engraved by Henry Langueee, and Portrait by Clauson, with Two additional Plates; and 
me gy Notes by Wm. Robertson. Royal folio, cloth, 1. 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from D ANTE—Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. ONE 
RED AND Twetve PLAteEs. Oblong dto. cloth, 24. 2s. Published at 4l. 4s. 
“laxman are the noblest productions of art, and frequently display a sublime simplicity which i is worthy, of 
d, he who is so able to transfer such creations from one fine art to another, seems of a mind little inferior 

o his w ony hy ey first conce ive them. To borrow the words > exe ellent Italian sculptor— Mr. Flaxman has oonstated Dante 

bes fer he has translated it into the universal language of N - Ms a 

13. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC “BU ILDINGS of LONDON, consisting of ONE 
Hunprep ano Forty-roun Encray wate * an Outline, executed by J. Le Keux, T. Roffe, C. Gladwin, &c. 2 vols. 4to. Proofs on 
India mr r, in cloth, 4/. 4s. Pub lishe dat e 

14. NEALE and LE KEUX* $ ‘Viz WS of the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES 
of GREAT BRITAIN, with Lag - and Architectural Descriptions. Ninety-six PLATEs. 2 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s. 
Pusiane dat 5d,—2 vols. roya son India paper, 5/. Published at 10/. y 

PARKINSON 8 ‘ORGANIC REMAINS A a FORMER WORLD. Firry-rovr Piates, 
cal d by Sowerby. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 10/. 1 

PARKIN SON'S INTRODUC TION to the. STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS. 
a... Rien avo. 


17. Dr. TU RTON'S BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged. 





























Cumming, 


With Twenty Puarzs, coloured, by Sowerby. 4to. cloth, 2/. Published at 4/. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY, AND REPUBLISHED IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF THE INTEREST EXCITED BY MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA-LANE. 








AUTOGRAPH PAPER OF THE LATE R. B. SHERIDAN, Esa. 
No. I. is published in the JANUARY Number of 


THE COURT 


MAGAZINE 


BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 


REDUCED IN PRICE FROM THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE TO HALF-A-CROWN 





The Court MaGazine has not hitherto extended beyond the brilliant, though confessedly large circle of FAsH1oNaBLE 
Society. There, indeed, the rank of its Contributors, and the general excellence of its Contents, aided oy the vartone and superior 


character of its Embellishments, have continued it in the enjoyment of the reputation and celebrity whic 


it so early established ; 


but the Proprietor is now anxious to extend the sphere of its circulation, and, it 1s hoped, of its combined usefulness and attraction too. 
Already exhibiting in its pages articles which entitle it to rank, independent of its fashionable character, with the leading 


Monthly Magazines. the Proprietor is anxious to place it u 


nm the same 


evel of general reading, and, as an earnest of his inten- 


tion, at once announces a reduction in its price, on the Ist of January, 
FROM THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE TO HALF-A-CROWN, 


n which he hopes to accompany with an increase in its value. " 
. ce to give complete effect to this design, the Proprietor has arranged with many of the first Writers of the day, so as to 
oO 


receive a continuance of Contributions of a high order of talent. 


THE EMBELLISHMENTS WILL EMBRACE, AS USUAL, 
PORTRAITS OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 


LANDSCAPES OF THE 


SEATS OF 


THE NOBILITY, 


And ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COSTUMES. 


Every care will be taken to render this department perfect; and as a guarantee for exertions which will be made, the Proprietor 
has the satisfaction to announce, that a Series of Portraits, from Paintings by Sir T. Lawrence, is in preparation, and will be pro- 


duced, from time to time, in the ‘forthcoming Numbers. 


A Critical History of the Literature of the Month, Music, Fine Arts, the Opera, Theatres, &c. will also be given, and occa- 


ORIGINAL SONG SET TO MUSIC BY THE EDITOR. 
LONDON: EDWARD CHURTON, PUBLIC LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET. 


sionally an 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY 1, 1836. 
Will contain, among others, the following i interesting Papers :— 
tulation for the New| The Family of Love. 
Congres The Diary of a Blase. 
Japhet ‘jn Search of a Father. | Autobiographical Sketchescon- 
A Christmas Tale. nected with Laycock Abbey. 
Snarley Yow, or the Dog Fiend,| The Crusader’s Song. 
by ihe, Author of * Peter] Stanzas 
Simple.’ Letter to the Edito 
des rney from Girgenti to Pa-} Willis’s Pencilingesby the Way. 
Life of a Sub- Editor 
Life, &c. of John Ketch. 
Critical Notices of New Books, 
bag Drama, Fine Arts, &c. 
rc. 


Tmo. 
The Tailor and the Fairy. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Rienzi. 
fpenehts | in Autumn. 
y own Epitaph. 
“Saunders and O ley. Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; and to 
be had of the Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
one, No. CCXLIII. for JANUARY. 

Contents : Dramas, by Joanna Baillie—2. The fagmenct 
Captain, No. TL —3. Barnaby Palms: the Man who felt his Way 
—4. Foreign Policy—Foreign Commerce—and_ the Prusso-Ger- 
manic Custom-House League (with Map)—5. Edward Lonsdale 
—6. Family Poetry, ‘The Sheriff's Ball-7. The Future—s. Pro- 
testantism in Franee—9. The Legend of Santarem—10. Transla- 
tions from the Greek Anthology, by William Hay—11. Extracts 
rom the Journals of an Alpine Traveller. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


RASER for JANUARY, No. LXXIITI. 
price 2s. 6d. contains, 

Parliamentary Report of the Proceedings instituted at the close 
of last Session, to inquire into the c ——_ and to regulate the 
future Management of Fraser's az The Royal Address. 
The Debate : present, all the Fra wiane—the Illustrious Ghosts 
and the Illustrious Mortals. Prine ipal Speakers: Oliver Yorke, 
Dr. Southey, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. T. Moore, Dr. Anster, Mr. 
sputest, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Heraud, Morgan tattler, Our Man 
;, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, the Editor of the Times, Mr. 
WwGuies ray, Sir Egerton Brydges Mr. Judkin, Mr. Barnet, 
Zumalacarreguy. the Younger, Sir Morgan O° Doherty, Ensign 
4 Deneghne, &c.&c. the Ghosts of Sir W. Scott, Coleridge, and 
woethe 

7 peport, 

‘The Grand Procession 

and Eracecian | Festival. 

The a of Literary Characters, No. 68, Regina's Maids 
of Honour. ist the First, with eight full-len ‘th Portraits—viz. 
Mrs. Hall, Miss Landon, Lady Morgan, the Hon. Mrs. Norton 

dy Blessington, Miss Jane Porter, Miss Martineau, and 
Miss Mitford 

A few ae 3 more to the Conservatives. 

The Greek Pastoral Poets: Moschus. 

Recollections of Sir Walter Scott—concluded. 

Hebrew Idyis. By 14 EA Chapman. No. 111. Ruth. No. IV. 
Sheep-shearing at 

he Speech of Ww. Erle: Esq. in the case of Watts v. Fraser 
and Moyes. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


THE PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

The Publisher of Fraser’s MAGAzine feels great pleasnre 
in announcing, that he is this month enabled to give an extra 
sheet, and to present with the Number no fewer than EIGHT 
full-length Portraits of distinguished Ladies connected with the 
iterary world. ‘These additions, he begs to observe, cause no 
extra cost to the purchaser, the price being, as usual, Half-a- 
Crown. In my sry e many flattering testimonies of 
approval which Fraser's MAGAZINE has met with from the in- 

pendent portion of the periodical press, the Publisher feels 
that he need dono more than assure his Subscribers, that the 
uncompromising course, both in literature and politics, which 
has already secured their a proval, shall be steadily and un- 

untedly maintained. To those who are not provided with the 
Previous Numbers of this Work, the present is a favourable op- 
Portunity for subscribing, as a New Volume commences with 
the January Number.—Subscribers’ names = 2 he transmitied 
direct to the Publisher, 215, Regent-street on; or any 
Bookseller in Town or Country will supply ‘he Work at the 
same price, viz, -a-Crown onthly, 
































e One Shilli 
HE MON TILLY REPOSITORY 
for JANUARY, 

Contains, 1. A Lotter to Daniel O'Connell, by W. J. Fox—2 
Songs for the Bees, by the Ye of ‘Corn Law 43 — 
Sketches of Domestic Lite N No. VIII. The Intriguan e, by } 
Leman Grimstone—4. The Rime af the Merrie Devil of kamon- 
ton—5. York Minster and the Forest Bugle—6. New Year, by 
the Editor—7. Reviews of Bulwer’ s Rienzi—James on the Edu- 
cational Institutions ai Germany lo 

arles Fox, on 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for January 1636, 

which commences the 19th volume of the New Series of 
this Work, contains the ening, amongst other Articles in 
the Education of the Natives of India, by Professor Wilson, of 
Oxford—The Aghori, or Man-eater—Curious Discovery in An- 
cient Inscriptions i in various parts of india — Mr. Holman’s Tra- 
vels in China—The Women of India, No. 11.—Mr. Moorcroft's 
Journey to Balkh and Bokhara—Gigantic Fish in the Indian 
Seas—Journey across the Peninsula of India from Madras io 
Bombay—Poetry—Miscellanies, including Proceedings in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal respecting the recent sentence of Go- 
vernment against Oriental Literature—Critical Notices of Books 
—College Examinations at Haileybury and Addiscombe—Full 
Report of the Debate at the East India House on the Grant to 
Lord Clare, &c. Xe. e Asiatic Intelligence comprehends 
very contene details of local news from all parts of the aes up 
to a late period, including Political, Military, Mercantile, Scien- 
tific on Miscellaneous Intelligence, Promotions, &c. in all 
branches of the Indian Service, Gene eral Orders, Courts- Martial, 
Births, Deaths, &c. Prices of Commodities in the East, Passen- 
gers to on from India, &c. &e. 

. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


6 be ~~ DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains :—1, Schiller—2. I 
Fiovells Italiani; No. I11.—3. —3. Gallery ot Illustrious Irishmen ; 
1. Goldsmith—4. Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelle 3, 
bo ont. ; Chap. XXIIL. Naples—. Pellate by the Author of * Hi- 
bernian Nights’ Entertainments,’ 1. Una Phelimy; II. Willy 
Gilleland ; IIL. Young Dobbs—6. Political Prospects—7. O'Croly 
on Popery in Ireland—s. Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments, 
Twelfth Night; Rosabel of Ross, Part 1. 
Dublin: Wm. Curry jun. & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
London ; sold by all ooksellers. 


7 E ANALYST; a Quarterly Journal, of 
Science, Literature, Natural Set 2 and the Fine “arts. 
Contents of No. XIV. —On the Effects of cer- 
tain Mental and Bodily: States u a ‘the Imagination, by Lang- 
ston Parker, Esq.— The Birds of Britain, sy: stematically arranged 
—On the Influence of Comets, by the R y. 'T. W. Webb—Cur- 
sory Observations on ce = “7 onsiderate ( ticisms respecting 
Painting and Sculptur William Carey, Esq.—Chemistry— 
Remarks on the necessit of Improvementin Et ation—On the 
Importance of the Stu xof Botany to. Medicine—Sketches of 
European; Ornithology—Notitia Botanice—An Outline of Bri- 
tish Caterpillars, No. 1. —Correspondence— Proceedings of Pro- 
vincial Societies—Critical Notices of New Publications—Fine 
rts, Roscoe’s Wanderings through gg Wales—Scientilic 

Miscellanea— Meteorological Report, &c. 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., tine 4s. ; and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 


The Fifteenth Number of the Anatyst will appear 


on the Ist of April next. 
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This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE EDINBURGH LITERARY ALBUM. 
“ Aye vrite vriting.” 
= Tle work contains a collection of imaginary pieces in paese 
and verse. The descriptions are beautiful and faithful 
traitures of afiecting and apparently real scenes, touche off 
au the truth and delicacy ofa refined taste.”’—Constitutional. 
We are glad to vw X on Soporvenity of recommending this 
modest production.’ bers’ Journa: 
Good sense and i pervade the ‘whole book ; there is in 
it muck knowle of human nature.’ ‘deen Journal, 
“ Lad aitland is an admirable picture, with a dash of 
Crpiighanks int ‘wood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell 
Villiam Blackw Ss, urgh; an . ell, 
Strand, London, 





21 
Brin Gh in small 8vo., price 5s 
HE pU BLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
containing, besides the usual lists, the Examina- 
tions a4 Pellowshin Tishop Law's Mathematical Premium, 
Divinity and ry “ys Examinations, and all the Prize 
Examinations tor the yea 
Dublin: William C Urry. jun. & Co. ; Milliken & Son; Hodges 
& Smith; Simpkin & } hall, London ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers in town and ouamixy. 





Just published, in 410. with Four Plates, price 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRAN SACTIONS 
of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for, ae Year 
1835, Part II. containing the following Papers :—Sir Charles 
Bell's continuation of the Paper on the Re lations between the 
Nerves of Motion and of Sensation, and the Brain; and more 
particularly on the Struc ture of the Medulla ‘oblongata and the 
Spinal Marrow.—2. Prof. Faraday’s Tenth Series of F. xperimental 
Researches in Electricity,—3. Mr. Lubbock, Discussions of Tide- 
Observations made at Liverpool.—t. Mr. John Edward Gray's 
Remarks on the difficulty of distin mishing certain Genera of 
Testaceous Mollusca by their Shells, and on the eneusalins 7 in 
regard to Habitation observed in certain Species.—5. Mr. J. O. 
Westwood, on oe su posed existence of N am LN in the 
Crustacea,—6. Rev. Farquharson, on the Ice formed, under 
-culiar circumstances, at the bottom of running Water.—7. Dr. 
V. Stevens's observations on the Theory of Respiration—s. Mr, 
J. V. Thompson, discovery of the Metamorphosis in the second 
type ‘of the ‘irripedes, viz. the Lepades, completing the Natural 
History of these singular Animals, and confirming their atlinity 
with the Crustacea.—9. Mr. J Thompson, on the Double 
Metamorphosis in the Dee + are Crustacea, exemplified in 
ay Menas, Linn.—Meteorological Journal, January to 
une | 
Published by the Royal Society ; and sold by Richard 1 Taylor, 
Red Lion Court, Flee t-stre et; where also may be ha 
Abstracts of the Papers pgory in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. ; or 2 vols. 4to. 30s. 





Just published, in 3 vols. post &vo. price 27s. cloth bi 
XENES and CHARACTERISTICS of TiIN. 
DOSTAN, with SKE TCHES of Anglo-Indian Society. 
By EMMA ROBE} 
Author of * Memoirs of the Rival Hou: 
Oriental Scenes,’ &c. 
“ To the meagre ¢ eatalanue of work containing authentic in- 
formation on the condition of European Society in India, Miss 
Roberts has made a very valuable and acceptable addition—we 
certainly had not ventured to anticipate anything so animated 
and interesting as these three volumes. T hey consist of a series 
of detached papers, which first appeared in the Ast ATic Jour- 
NAL, and which their very favourable reception, both in India 
and England, induced Miss R. to collect and publish in a sepa- 
rate form. They are all drawn with great spirit and accurac 
and rem whee le for the truth of their colouring.’ ‘—iguarterig 
Review, oe 










of i ork and Lancaster,’ 

















“ii. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





CHURTON’S BRITISH POETS.—FIRST SERIES. 
This day is published, to be continued Weekly. until its comple- 
tion in 10 —e ae a ls. each, No. V. of the first complete 
dition, in 
ue POE. TIC. AL WORKSof JOHN MILTON, 
ith a MEMOIR. Embellished with 6 splendid steel 
Engravings, from Paintings by Fuseli, R.A., R. Wesiall, R.A., 
and J. Martin. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
Never was there a period more fertile than the present in the 
production of serial publications : we have Novels and Biogra- 
phical Works in abundance ; but there is one branch of Litera- 
ture, and that perhaps the highest—ceritainly the most intellec- 
ow al—which appears to have been almost entirely overlooked— 
oetry. 
it is with this impression that the present attempt is made to 
render the general massof the community more familiar with the 
. Brit: for the experience of all aes has shown, 
si lights of genius have proved in their own per- 
sons, that the ~ is nothin that tends more immediately torefine, 
and therefore elevate, the human mind than Poetry. 
London: Edward ¢ Swahan 26, Holles-street ; Bell & Bradfute, 
Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 











PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
T E FINE ARTS. 
The following euperne ¥ orks on the Art of Drawing are now 
publishing by S. & er, 34, be a ae London. 
‘UDIES OF CATTLE S.’ CoorEr, 
consisting of Oxen, Bulls, May hd, Asses, Goats, 
Deer, &c. &c.; the whole illustrative of Landse ape Scenery, in 
8 Numbers, price 4s. each, or neatly half-bound, 3! 

Cipriani’s Rudiments for Drawing the Human 
Figure. Engraved by Francis Bartolozzi. This beautiful work, 
which has been the foundation of instruction to our present 

Modern Masters and Historical Painters, is now in the most per- 
fect state, and tine copies may be had. Parts 1. & II. 12s. each, 

A Treatise on Landscape Painting and Effect in 
Water Colours, from the first Rudiments to the finished Picture 
with Examples in Outline, Effect, and Colouring, in a Series of 
56 Plates. By David ee Member of the Society of Water 
Colour Painters. This Vork is printed on large wove folio 
paper. Half-bound, price 5/. 10s. 

The Young Artist's Companion, or Drawing- 
Book of Studies and Landscape Embellishments ; comprising a 
great variety of the most picturesque objects in the various Com- 
positions of Landscape Scenery, arranged as progressive Les- 
sons, treating on Light, Shadow, Effect, and Colouring. In a 
Series of 64 Plates. By David Cox. Hf-bd. gilt & lettered, 2/. 2s, 

Rudiments for Drawing the Horse : sketched from 
Nature and drawn on Stone by Henry Alken. In a Series of 24 

ates. Price lis. 

Illustrations for Landscape Scenery. 
Alken. Price lis. 

The Beauties and Defects in the Figure of the 
Horse, comparatively delineated ina Series of 18 3 coloured En- 
gravings, from the pencil of Mr. H. Alken; with References 
and useful Instructions to Young Purchasers, or to those who 
wish to pursue | the study of that most noble animal, Price 18s. 

A New Lithographic Drawing-Book, in a Series 
of eek, Lessons in Landscape, adapted for Young Be- 
sinners, in 6 Numbers, at Is. each, by George Harley. 

A New Lithographic Drawing-Book of Rustic 
Figuees for ik Illustrating Landscape, by E. Purcell, in 6 Num- 
pers, at ly 


The A va “Works may be had in Numbers, in the manner 
a were 80 





By Henry 





&J. FU R respectfully inform she apie and Gent 
an the PES r it Cc YOUR RIER DES L “pth Temcunt oF 
French Fashion, continues to arrive ey seven days from 
are Subscribers’ names received at 12s. per Quarter, or 2/.8s. 
ey ~<" ym s a “one and nqerecting work of re- 
erence for e nt Female Costume, and an ¢ 
latest French Fashion. seeeteatiees 
Temple of Fancy, #4, Rathbone-place, 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 





ORD CHIEF JUSTICE TINDAL’S POR- 


TRAIT was published on the Ist of January, from the 
Original Picture in possession of the Fi per Painted and En- 
eraved by J. Lucas. 

Prints, 1. 1s.— Proofs. 
Applications for the abov A @ to be made yy "ae “Moon, Thread- 
eedle-street 
The Names of Subse ribers ‘will be printed. 


THE BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


This day is published, embellished with Twenty-one Cuts, from 

Original Drawings by G. Cruikshank, Price 4s. 6d. cloth | hds. 

YHE BEAUTIES of | WASHINGTON 

IRVING, ESQ. ‘The Fourth Edition. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, | by order, from any other Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom ; where also may be had, * The Sketch Book,’ 
by the same Author, 2 vols. price 10s. 

DR. ADAM CLARKE’S GOSPEL HARMONIZED, 

This day is publiehed, ip - large vol, 8vo. with a fine Portrait 








Just published, at ihe reduced yee of One e Shilling, the First 
Number of a New Edition of 
ISS MARTINEAU’S TALES on 
ee | AL ECONOMY, iene continued Monthly. 


Charles J Fox, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
CHRIST MAS ry rege tear 


t. James’s-square, Jan. 1. 
Mr. Macrone has the rok eniiened 
WAY. 


PExCi ras BY THE 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





II. 
M Y N OT E-B OO K., 
By the Author of ‘British America.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
Oo LD BACH ELOR S. 
By the Author of ‘Old Maids.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“One of the most agreeably interesting works that has ap- 


On 1 January 8th will appear, price 6d. the first Part of 
HE POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT; 
to be completed in 18 Parts, fi 3 
size with the works of Byron, Scott, C ay oo. cotton in 
B. Steill, 20, Paternoster-row.. 





2nd edition of 


NOWLES'’S . “ACSI MILE PRONOUNC. 
ING DICTIONARY ofthe ENGLISH LANGUAG Ek, 
as a desideratum in English Literature, is this ds ay publish red, 
for the Author, py, G, Berger, Holyw street, Strand, in | vol. 
royal avo. at I. 4. 6d.; or in 7 Parts, at 3s. 6d. each; oF; 
Numbers. at ls. each. It contains 55,000 Words more th ‘ 
Mr. Sheridan's or Mr. Walker's; and includes a Vocabu try of 
11,960 Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. The Vox OC a- 
bulary, as a se perete, Work, at 2s. 6¢., with a Portrait of the 
Author; and a Portrait with eve ry copy of the Dictionary, 











Now ready, 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 


, 10s. 64. in boards, 

HE GOSPEL TEARMON IZED; with Notes 
and Re fico wt iy planatory, E xperimental, and Practi- N O 

eal, chiefly by ADAM CLARKE, L.L.D. ; arranged from 
the best Fetliptins, and re signed for the use of Ministe ors, Stu- 

dents, and private C ly Ans 
SAMUEL DUNN. 

London: Printed By ‘Thomas Teeg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procuredof any other Booksellerinthe United Kingdom. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, Dec. 1, bn published, que ellished with Engrav- 
gS, price 5s. ¢ ot 


HE LIFE and TIMES ” of GENERAL | Mareyvar. 
WASHINGTON 
By CYRUS R. EDMONDS. 
Vol. II. which complete s the work, forming Vol. 54 of the 
mily Library. 

London: Printed for homes Tere ’& Son, Cheapside ; and . z 
may be procured, by order, from every Bookseller i in the United TRAR SS 
Kingdom ; where also may be had, Vol. I. of the same Work. 


peared this season."’—Sun, 


By THEODORE 5S. 
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FA 
** These are indeed de eee’ volumes.” "Sunday Times. 
PLANTAGENET. 
“ Three noble volumes.""—New Monthly Mag. 


* Exouisitely told, and full of sunny joyousness.’"-—CAPTAIN 


Vil. 
0 OK W O O D. 


“ A magnificent romance.’’"—Beil’s Weekly Messenger. 


“ A standard novel in British literature.""—Monthly Review. 


Splendidly illustrated by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
HE PIRATE, and the THREE CUTTERS, 


With 20 Plates, including a whole-length Portrait o} 
ES LIE Author, executed under the superintend nce of Mr. ¢ mtb 
Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. Hearn. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d.; imp. svo. with 
India — Plates, 2/. 12s. 64. 

“It has all the taking points of an annual. Its plates, in ex. 
cellence, may vie with the best.... The tales are two in number, 
The latter is the pleasantest piece of reading this year he AS Pro- 
duced; as capital a bit of comedy as has been written in our 
century, The subjects and characters are fewer than in * Peter 


I. 
N se @ & Simple,’ but, as far as they go, the scenes are animated by a 


similar spirit ; there is the same humour, the s ame ke en percep- 
tion of character, an equal power of truly and quietly presenting 
it, as much of point and sly satire, and the same finish down to 
the minutest parts.” —Specta 

“ There is nothing of the se ason, for embellishment and gene- 
ral attraction, superior to this Nav al Annual. Stantield has on- 
tributed his genius to a score of sea-pieces of extraordinary in- 


vill. terest or beauty; and Captain Marryatt has supplied a letter. 





US I ON. 


press in his most characteristic style.” —Literary Gazeite, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





NEW ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 





NOW PUBLISHING IN PARTS EVERY FORTNIGHT, 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 
AND IN HALF VOLUMES EVERY THREE MONTHS, 
PRICE EIGHTEEN SHILLINGS, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 
REVISED, CORRECTED, AND IMPROVED, 


Including the Supplements to the last two Editions: with Introductory Dissertations on the History of the Sciences, 
BY PROFESSORS DUGALD STEWART, JOHN PLAYFAIR, AND SIR JOHN LESLIE, AND BY 
THE RIGHT HON, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Tilustrated with a New Set of Engravings on Steel, among which is comprised a complete Series of Folio Maps, 
engraved by Sypnry Hatt. 


Ar a period when the diffusion of useful knowledge at a moderate expense 
has so justly engaged the attention of the public, the Proprietors of the Excy- 
cropxpia Britannica believe that they are performing an acceptable service 
by presenting that great National Work in a form and at a price which brings 
it within the reach of all classes of the community. 

Tue Encycrorzpia Britannica forms an Alphabetical Repertory of every 
branch of Human Knowledge. It was the first work of the class which aspired 
to embrace all the departments of learning,—to render the alphabet a ready 
key, not only to the Arts and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, 
Biography, Geography, and General Literature ; and it was also the first in 
which the Sciences themselves were treated in a form at once consistent with 
Alphabetical Arrangement and Systematic Exposition. The compass and 
variety of its plan and information, the general ability of its articles, and its 
popular method of treating the Sciences, have secured for it so decided a pre- 
ference in public favour, that its reputation, instead of suffering any diminution 
from rivalship, has continued to increase, and never was so high as at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The Seventh Edition, now publishing, is in every part corrected, improved, 
remodelled, and enlarged, so as to bring down the information in each depart- 
ment to the date of publication. The number and variety of New Contributions, 
expressly written for this Edition by individuals of distinguished attainments, 
together with the manifold amendments and additions to former articles, in 
every branch of knowledge, entitle the present to be considered, not so much a 
new Edition of the Excycropzp1a Britannica a8 @ NEW WORK UNDER THAT 
TITLE. 

Whilst no branch of Literature or Science has been overlooked or under- 
valued, it has been a leading object of the Conductors to give due prominence 
to those Sciences and Arts, a knowledge of which is indispensable to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the different branches of industry in which the people of 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH: 





this country are engaged, and by so doing, to adapt the work in an especial 
manner to the wants of a great Manufacturing and Commercial community. 

In the various articles upon Manufactures no effort has been spared to secure 
the assistance and co-operation of those persons who, to extensive general infor- 
mation in their respective departments, unite an intimate practical acquaintance 
with the best modes of production and with the facilities afforded by the most 
improved machinery. 

In the execution of the numerous improvements introduced into the present 
Edition, the Conductors have been most scrupulous not to admit into its pages 
anything injurious to morals or unfavourable to the interests of revealed religion. 
The Work is therefore confidently recommended as one which may with much 
benefit be put into the hands of the young and the inquisitive ; ; for, whilst every 
Part contains much that is entertaining and instructive, in ro Part will there be 
found anything which can be considered, even by the most fastidious, as either 
offensive or pernicious. 

The external appearance of the Book is now, for the first time, rendered 
worthy of its high literary reputation, the Paper, Printing, and Embellishments, 
being much superior to those of any former Edition; in every particular, in- 
deed, the style of its execution is accommodated to the improved taste of the 
times; and the Proprietors feel assured, that if it be regarded, as it ought to be, 
not only asa Permanent Repository of all that is valuable in Literature and 
Science, but also as a Periodical furnishing, at short and regular intervals, an 
ample fund of information and entertainment, the shape in which it is now pre- 
sented will secure for it a portion of that public support which is in many cases 
lavished on works of a superficial and ephemeral character. 

In regard to the extent of the Work, the Proprietors hold themselves dis- 
tinctly pLencep to the Public, that it shall not, upon any account, exceed 
Twenty-one Volumes; their present confident belief, at the same time, being, 
that it will be completed i in Twenty Volumes. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; AND 


HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., LONDON; AND JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN. 
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{7 ESTMINS’ TER ~ REVI EW. —§ wate Subscribers 
and Advertisers to the Westminster Review are respec 
fully informed oo at, in ¢ vie ynence of the withdrawal of a quan- 
tity of matt r, N » XI VIL. will not be pub lished till Jan. loth. 
Billsand Adves rt isen s cat therefore, be received until the 6th. 
ohn rone, St. James S-square. 


WENTY MINUTES’ ADVICE on— 


1. The Gout ant Rheumatism, with new Re- 
medics. 6th edition, : 

* Corns, Bunions Chilblains, Warts, Whitloes, 
c. *h edition, ls. 6 
me Stomach-. + Head-Ache, Tooth-Ache, Ear- 
Ache, &c. ve lition, ly. 

4. T be Eyes, and on Preserving the Sight. 1s. 6d. 

we ec Di 

















5. D ” Regimen, and all Matters connected with 
Health ) Rules, by the Observance of which a Person may 
RN t Age without consulting any Medical Man. 12th 
editi 


6. Tumours, Eruptions, Bruises, Sprains, Pimples, 
a Worm, Erysipelas, &e. 1s. 6¢. 9th edition. 
. Consumption, Inflamm: tion of the Lungs, 
a, Colds, Coughs, Tic Douloureux. &th edition, 1s. ~~ 
ed for’ Ww. ‘Kidd, by W. Ingham, MM, Chandos-stree 









STI ER PARTIES, ETC. 
AR T of FASHIONABLE 


r, The Housekeeper’s Economical Pocket 





CHRIST MAS FE STIVI’ , IES, DID 
7 Ss 
Book. P : 
f this book, a most sumptuous dish may be pro- 


vide Z for a few pence, and that, too, quite in the Frenc hf ishion, 
The work is a transi ation from ay aluable French manuscript. 
—Post. 

Kidd’s Advice to Y oung Carvers, illustrated by 
% beaut es Engravings, price ls. 67. 

W ‘ ‘forth, dine (not to say carve) without 
ns of Mr. Kidd. He absolutely deserves to be 





ate ofall t 
Fel luded in 
Publishe ‘dor W. Kidd, by w. tiakene Th * Chandos-strect. 








MR. ST. JOHN’S =" NOVEL. 


Now 

M4 RGARET. RA VE N SCROFT; 
Or, SECOND LOVI 

M od on certain extraor¢ 

dis ae a 








in the History of a 
y. 


A J a 

Author of * Tales of the Ram: “as h an,” Egypt, and Mohammed 

Longman, Rees, Orme, ce (ee Longman, Pater- 
hoster- -row. 


ONALDSON on DOORWAY S.—Early in the 
34 will be published the Continuation of this Work, 
’ umples se le scted from the most admirable 
5 Peruzzi. Michael Angelo, San Gallo, 
Vignola Brunelleschi, and other Masters of the Italian School. 
q 1. like the forme ‘r, is complete in itself, will con- 
2CCOT ne anic “dl wit stterpress Descriptions, price 
a Guines anid, a de re _ ag) Mr. Weale, Archi- 
tectural Dx Williams, ¢ 
Soho-sui Ee 8, "k Lowell, 
boromerii-s're t be Bee 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
E.NOWLEDGE, 
Complete, the. Three Volumes in One, for 6s. bound, printed 
uniiormly with Byron and Scott and be sautifully embellished 
a tine Portrait of rs Author, by Finden, and N Ni ignette 
R. wos. E R’°S oe 4 NBY; 
id lith Volume 
COLBU RS ‘ s “MODE RN 3 NOV 'E LISTS. 
Il. 
COMPANION TO PELU poh 
Now complete, in Six SHILLING be pe rs, of me iwn's Novel- 


ists,with Four Embellishments by Finden. or nextly bou neers bd, 
M BULWER’S DISOWNE 



































CAPT. ear par AT'S FRANK BAS. No. I. 
Author, price , forming the 13th No. of 





COLBU R “ S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
The entire work to be comprised in Five Nempens, or may be 
had bound {or 6s. 
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DE LAS CASES 


t interesting Account of his Exile and Con- 








urn, by R. Bentle *y, rand: ul Booksellers. 
: BOTANY. 
Under the patron: Ys of Mer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
‘ae BOTANIC GARDEN; 
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is certai nly the most be: 

that we have seen. 

7" ora. 

ny. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, Stationers’-hall-court, 
dgate-stree 


the ki ditor of the Literary Gazette), 
lof all the i ’ 
It is well worth the attention of the devoiees 








THE STEAM- gan RAIL- 
ROADS, AND STEAM NAVIGATIO 
Just published, in — “ ith E neré axings and \Wood-c uts, 


HE STEAM- ENG INE. y AMILIARLY EX- 
PLAINED and LLLUSTRATEI “a 

a eae Masuli Seypee! to N i 

3 a of _~ Sy ecula at 
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ndliti 
Prine; I for r Jone Taslon, Bookse ‘ller and Publisher tothe Uni- 
t. 














as 
“ William Crister’s ereatire, n the ‘ha ~-y of Mr. Everett, ie 
i esting and instructive ; and we are mue ho mistaken f 
all volume does not obtain a more 
and te a deeper impression, than the author has ve nture “dd 10 
It is well written, and we 





sincerely recommend it. 
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, LL.D. 
Rector of the t ni ited Paris hen’s, Walbrook, and 
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in extra mor. ¢ loth bds. 


TPHE N ATU RALIS 
XI. containing C AMELS: Cc. 
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By Sir Wi ti. L 1 XM SARDE 


Portrait and Me “moir ott of Camper. 
i i. 





a olumes ¢ on British Butterflies, | 


price 7s. ed. or in a 2 ens pace ¢ 9s. a. e 
taining upwards of 39 ¢ — d Pi ute 


si itareh ; F} a to be 











Or, Officer's a xi re avery =. on His Maje- sty’: ‘s Ships. 
By ¢ Pr. Cik, RN, 
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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY von 
REDERICK VON SCHLEGEL 
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ERING AND ARCH rip TU RE. 


TU R AL L iB a anes No. 59, 
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“Mi ile" ~ Great W ork 
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Memorials of German 
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_ Nicholson’ Architectural and Mr 





a die er . . 
Wi ild’s ci ot tages for the Peasantry and for Emi- | & ions. In short, I think that Scott's Patent 





be: iz to add that this c lyso- Pump, is the 
provement of the 
public, and is entitled to the se rious attention of persons. who 
», Cottage. and Villa Architec- who suffer from indigestion or other 
i confined or fe wulty state of the bowels. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of this ingenious patent are, first, the application of 
metallic (folding) tubes in lieu of pe rishable materials,which is 
an important benetit to purchase rs residing in the country or 
abro:z ad ; 
united, saving, therefore, all trouble of tixing and unfixing when 
used ; thirdly, the liquid passes from the pump in a continued 
current. Sent to any part of the country or the Continent, by 
Bicknell and Co. ; of whom may be had. The Companion to 
the Lavement Pump” 
also the same Author's 
price as, 6d. 





ture, with su wnnes at. 


Ww ood’ 8 ‘Travels of an Architect in France, Italy, 
4to. 72 Plates and Vignettes, price 2. 2s. 
Sopw ith’s Treatise on lsometrical Drawing. 


Anextended Catalogue of New and Prac- 
tical Architectural and Engineering W orks on sale, English and 








This day is published, in fe, 8vo. with Vignette, price 6s. cloth, 


ol. .ofa 
H ISTORY OF G 
by the Rev. C. THIRLWALL, Tri 
Ns be comple ‘ted i n 5 vols 
Being Vol. 74, of Dr. LarpNer’s Caninet CycLop©pia, 
Pub. Dec. 1, History of Rome, ( 2 vols.) Vol. II. 


London: Longman & Co. ; and yoke Taylor. 


REECE, 
Coll. Camb. 











This day are published, New an a Cheaper Editions of 


MS MARKILA MS HISTORIES. 


1. England. Fifth edition, 1 vols. 12s. boards. 
France. <A 3rd edition, 2 vols. 12s. 
Spain. On the plan # Mrs, Markham’s * His- 


tories of England and France.’ laria Callcott. 2 vols. 12s. 
John Murray, 


MRS. MARKHAM ’S 
This day is published, with illustrative Woodcurts, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Le bata AL CONVE RS AT TONS for 
EP PNG Pea Containing- > HISTORY 
of MALTA, and the KNIGHTS of RH¢ » ne “2. The HIS- 
TORY of POL AND. 
By Mrs. MAR Kin AM, Author of the ° Histories of England and 
rance, 
John Murrs ay, Albe marle-sireet. 
THE BIBLICAL COMPANION, 
In imp. 8vo. Pr ice Set fle ~o to. price x (to be completed in 
of 
NE BIBL ic AL COMP ANIO} , comprising a 


Comprehensive Digest of the Principles and Details of 
Riblical Criticism, Interpretation, Theology, Ilistory, Natural 
Sei &c. Compiled from ‘the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, vell British as Foreign, and adapted for popular use. 

“Wes not regard it as the great object of attention sim- 
ply to hear another interpret what the Bible contains, but rather 
this, to ascertain how we may be able ourselves to discover its 
contents.”"—Pre. Planck 

London: Printed for Thomas Terg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
and may be procured, t vy order, from every Bookseller in the 

nited Kingdom. 

GILBERT’S CLERICAL GUIDE—NEW EDITION. 
On the Ist of Semmany was, published, | “l, » b, vol, royal &vo. price 
2s cloth bos 
. +17 . 

HE CLE RIG AL Gt IDI and ECCLE. 

SIASTICAL DIREC TORY ; containing a complete 
Register of the Dignities and Bene fices of the Church of n= 
land, with the Names of their present Possessors, Patrons, &c. 
and anal ~ phe tte ol List of the Dignitaries and Bene goed ‘lergy: 
y RICHARD GILBERT, M.R.S 
( Sompile r of Py Clergyman’s Almanack,’ and the * * Liber 

Scholasticus.” 
This edition will contain an account of the 

Archbishopricks, Bishopricks, Dignities, a 
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astical Pre ferments, extracted from th " lis Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into the esias- 
ti call | Revenues. ‘The Names of the Incumbents have been 


rorrected to the present time ; and the Population of 
sh is inserted from the latest Official Returns. The 


each | 
Appendix will contain an account of the Ecclesiastical Patron- 
age at the disposal of the King, the Lord Chancellor, Arch- 





bishops and 5% 
Printed for J « 
Waterloo-place, all | M 


nope, ‘ euns and Chapters, Universities, &c. 
: frneten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
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RE MOVAL,.—HADLEY'S Ww 1c 
PERUKES, 

ILADLEY respectfully announces to his nu- 
e me TOUS wig-wearing patrene (at home and abroad), that 
REMOVED to45, BURLING TC RCADE, BOND- 

:T. where ad ane and all 
nd connoisseurs to inspect his celebrated 
“UAL FITTI ES, of which he is the sole 

















inv ¢ntor andas his usual andacknowle dre -d(even bythe Trade) 
superior produce tions have loug given him a preference, not only 
over his puffing, unskilful, and vile pretending, but have now 
placed him above the level of his me ag yy and most pome rful, 
competitors, and proc 





imed him the FIRST PERRUQI 4 K 


IN THE KINGDOS und by conduet on his own busi 
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which he has done above » eleven years, is enabled to furni - at 
reasonable prices, one h articles that 
bs Ne r NE KAS 
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é tock o -rior fashionable Perukes always on hand, 
Die serve, H ADL E Y's, tb. Bu Burlington Arcade, Bo nd-street. 
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in Aaa er pipes, imported expressly for 
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pie CAUSE OF DEATH! 
Phe Orient: } Naturalist or Jaequemont, repeatedly 
. lish die trom neglecting the 
e with renewed confidence that 
and Co., 369. Strand, i adjoining te Exeter 
mm the Public that they are the sole Manu- 
2 Seorr's NEW P ATENT ¢ Lveo-PumP, or Lave- 
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s Inn Wine Establish met i 
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mh “dl that t introduction of Dr. Scott's Clyso- Pump into In- 
dia, would te cor! greatly to the preservation of Life; andi itisa 
desirable thing thi at every far 
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ites, as it does not possess any 
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ay most quickly in tropical re- 
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; secondly, every part of the apparatus is permane ntly 





.) by James Scott, M.D. ; 
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8, New Burlington Street, Jan. 1, 1836, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations, 


PARIS AND THE PARISIANS In 1835. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ Belgium and Western Germany,’ ‘ Tremordyn Cliff,’ &c. 





In 3 vols. post &vo. | In 3 vols. post Svo. 


T HE OUTLA W. | CHRONICLES O F WALTHAM. 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL, By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ 
Author of * The Buccaneer,’ &e. * The Country Curate,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. post Svo, 


THE MONARCHY OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES; 
Or, France—Social, Literary, and Political. (Second Series.) 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Ese. M.P. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. | In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A GNE S88 S EARL E. | THE SELF-CONDEMNED. 


By the Author of ‘The Heiress,’ &c. By the Author of ‘ The Loilards,’ ‘ Calthorpe,” &c. 


Stconp Epition, revised and corrected, with additions, 2 vols. Svo. with fine Portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.“GEN. SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 





THE FOLLOWING WORES WILL APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 


During the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
By TYRONE POWER, Esa. 





Seconp Epirion, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


In 2 vols. post 80. Fount Eptttoy, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 





THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By LIEUT. SLIDELL, U.S.N., By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEN BRAC E; 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. CLEVELAND, AND THE ST. CLAIRS. THE LAST OF NELSON’S AGAMEMNONS. 
ADY IS . Br P REDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
By LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN | Author of * The ‘ite Be a ‘The Unfortunate Man,’ &c. 











| , 
TuRp Eprtron, revised and corrected, with Additions, in 2 vols. post Svo. with Plates, price 21s, | Srconp EpiTiIoN, revised and corrected, in 3 wale. small ove. with Portrait, ; 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE. | 4 PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &e 
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